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In the article to which Erick Smith responds, I 
suggested that the emergence 1 ' of constructivism 
and sociocultural theory constitute two of the ma¬ 
jor trends in mathematics education during the past 
decade. My overall goal was to question the claims 2 
that adherents ' to each of these perspectives 1 
sometimes make for the hegemony ® of their own 
views. 1 instead outlined a more pragmatic® ap¬ 
proach in which we account 'or learning as it occurs 
in social and cultural context by bringing one per¬ 
spective or the other to the fore 1 as the need arises. 
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(D emergence [imsid^ns] n. &3L ££ 
© claim [kleim] n. 
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© hegemony [hi'gemam] n. 
© outline fautlam] v. jeji^ 
® pragmatic [prag'maetik] a. 
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1. Which of the following views is most likely to be expressed by the author? 

A. Erick Smith’s sociocultural theory of mathematics learning is questionable. 

B. It is not true that adherents to constructivism or sociocultural theory sometimes hold 

on to their own views only. 

(' sphere have been manv more major theories of learning than constructivism and so 
ciocultural theory during the past decade. 

). A pragmatic approach to explaining students’ mathematics learning is not suitable tor the 
present society'. 

2. Which of the following best describes the kind of work the author does? 

A. A mathematics education researcher. 

B. A mathematics teacher in elementary school. 

C. A mathematics historian. 

D. An anthropologist doing research on societies and cultures. 


THE END 
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Q: How did you get interested in journalism 1 ? Did 
you write for your school newspaper, college 
paper, etc.? 

A: I always liked to write, going back as far in school 
as I can remember. I chose a college, Rutgers, 
with a journalism school. 1 figured I’d do that as 
a back-up, just in case I didn’t become a world- 
famous novelist. My sophomore ' year, I started 
working for the Rutgers Targum school 
newspaper, and got hooked . 
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Q: What would you describe as the best part oi your 
job in journalism? The worst? 
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A: There are two parts of the job I love. One is that 
basically your job is to learn new things all the 
time. 1 get to go to companies and see new 
inventions, or learn about new people, or go to 
places like Russia and China to see how they’re 
changing. I feel extremely lucky to have those 
opportunities. The second part I love is writing. 
I like sitting down and building a story and turn¬ 
ing a phrase and coming up with great metaphors ! . 
The worst part? It’s an exhausting job. The hours 
are long and news just keeps coming at you. To 
do it right, you have to put in an amazing amount 
of time reading and talking to people and in 
many cases traveling. I wish I had more time for 
myself and my family. 
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Q: Were you involved with computers, technology, 
etc., before you began covering technology 
issues as a reporter or columnist? What motivates 

you the most about covering this industry? 
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A: I was never into things like computer 
programming, but I was always interested in 
computers and the industry. I bought a Compaq 
suitcase-size "portable”computer back in 1984. 
I had started covering IBM as a reporter in 
Binghamton, NY, in 1983. So computers and I 
go way back. My motivation for covering the in¬ 
dustry is that it’s the most exciting industry on 
earth. Nothing else moves faster, has more of 
an impact on our future and is led by such an 
entertaining group of characters. 


Q: With technology being especially promoted® in 
U.S. schools lately, what advice would you give 
to students or teachers about keeping up? Is it 
as important as everybody seems to think? 

A: It seems obvious that people who are comfort¬ 
able using computers and the Internet and have 
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an innate s feel for what they can do will be more 
successful, both on the job and in life. Comput¬ 
ers are becoming a part of work at almost every 
level. People will increasingly do things like find 
bargains and stay in touch with friends using 
computers. Students who know how to get in¬ 
formation from the Internet can have, an easier 
time in college. Schools should help kids learn 
how to use these new tools, just as they teach 
them how to use books, pencils and musical 
instruments. 
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1. In the interview, who is most probably the person that answers all the questions? 

A. A programmer, B. A college professor. 

C. A reporter. 1). A systems analyst, 

2. When did the interviewee get interested in writing? 

A. When he was a student in primary school. B. When he was a college student. 

C. When he covered stories about IBM, D. When he learned about the Internet. 

3. According to the interviewee, what kind of people will have better success in life and on 
the job? 

A. Those who can afford to use Compaq computers. 

B. Those who work at big computer firms, like IBM. 

C. Those who like to use computers in their daily life. 

D. Those who can do programming to control the computers. 

4. Computer skills should be taught in schools 

A. as a basic instrument. B. in preparation for college education. 

C. as a writing tool. D, to connect to the Internet. 

5. What is NOT a reason that the interviewee finds journalism interesting? 

A. A lot of chances for travel. 

B. Connection with the latest developments in society. 

Much time spent on reading, writing, and traveling. 

D. Building up stories with phrases and metaphors. 


THE END 
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There is a widely held belief that some of the 
opposition to the U.S. intervention 1 in the Viet¬ 
nam conflict was strengthened by the frank report¬ 
ing of horrifying events, such as the massacre at 
My Lai. The U.S. military was obviously concerned 
not to allow a similar situation during the Gulf War. 
Reporters were restricted in their movements and al¬ 
most totally dependent on official briefings ‘. These 
statements 1 often contained passives® and 
nominalizations ". They also included many 
euphemisms®. The most notable s was collateral 
damage as a way of referring to civilian casualties ®, 
which is itself a euphemism for ordinary people killed 
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or injured. Such forms of speech are ways oflimit- 
ing the emotional impact of what might otherwise 
be upsetting information. We are so accustomed to 
this use of language that when we hear, for example, 
that the authorities used reasonable force , we do not 
associate it with pain inflicted ® on human beings 
by blows from other human beings. The ultimate® 
obscenity s in the genre ® was Hitler’s final solution 
as a way of referring to the organized murder of 
millions ofjews in concentration camps. 
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1. The author’s purpose in writing this passage is to condemn 

A. the unfaithful reporting of wars. 

B. the cruelty of wars. 

C. the rhetoric which understates the truth. 

D. Hitler’s murder of millions of Jews in concentration camps. 

2. To use an expression such as “collateral damage”in a war situation is 

A. to express an ultimate obscenity. 

B. to avoid a harsh and distasteful reality. 

C. to tell frankly that people have been killed or injured. 

D. to induce feelings about the cruelty of war. 

3. The expression “reasonable force”used here most probably refers to 

A. military attacks. 

J 

B. economic sanctions, 

C. intimidation through diplomatic channels. 

D. land mines. 


THE END 
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O In the beginning o the nineteenth century, the 
American educational system was desperately 1 in 
need of reform. Private schools existed, but only for 
the very rich, and there were very few public schools 
because of the strong sentiment^ that children who 
would grow up to be laborers should not “Waste” 
their time on education but should instead prepare 
themselves for their life’s work, it was in the face of 
this public sentiment that educational reformers set 
about their task. Horace Mann, probably the most 
famous of the reformers, felt that there was no ex¬ 
cuse in a republic for any citizen to be uneducated. 
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of Massachusetts form 1837 to 1848, he initiated 1 
various changes, which were soon matched ’ in 
other school districts around the country. He ex¬ 
tended the school year from five to six months and 
improved the quality of teachers by instituting 
teacher education and raising teacher salaries. Al¬ 
though these changes did not bring about® a sud¬ 
den improvement in the educational system, they at 
least increased public awareness as to the need for a 
further strengthening of the system. 
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1* Which of the following would be the most appropriate title for the passage? 

A. Nineteenth-century Reforms in American Education. 

B. A Fight for Change. 

C. The beginnings o Reform in American Education. 

D. American Education. 

2. The word “sentiment” in line 6 is closest in meaning to 

A. disagreement. 

B. action. 

C. sensation. 

D. opinion. 

3. Why is the word “waste” in line 6 punctuated in this manner? 

A. The author thinks that education is not really a waste of time. 

B. The author does not want students to waste their time on education. 

C. The author wants to emphasize how much time was wasted on education. 

D. The author is quoting someone else who said that education was a waste of time. 

4. According to the passage, which of the following is a change that Horace Mann instituted? 

A. Increased pay for students. 

B. Better teacher training. 

C. The five-month school year. 

D. The matching of other districts' policies. 
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5. According to the passage, why did Horace Mann want a better educational system for 
Americans? 

A. Massachusetts residents needed something to do with their 'pare time. 

B. Education at the time was so cheap. 

C. In a republic, all citizens should be educated. 

D. People had nothing else to do except go to school. 


THE END 
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Regardless of the cause or causes, a fundamen¬ 
tal ' change in attitude among people is discernible 
Years back, the adage , “Practice what you preach ' ” 
was a prevalent one. Today, people have become 
“l-centered.” They are more interested in achieving 
immediate, selfish pleasure. The best advice they can 
give — in the rare instances when they do — is, “Do 
what I say, not what I do.” They are saying, “There 
are moral principles to follow if you want to, but 
don’t use me as a guide since I no longer follow 
them.” 
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1. What is the main idea of this passage? 

A. We should be “We-centered” instead of “I-centered”. 

B. We should ask others to do what we do. 

C. There is a change in our morality and social ways. 

D. We should not advise others to follow what we don’t believe in. 


THE END 
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In the twentieth century, architects in large cit¬ 
ies designed structures in a way that reduced noise 
and yet made living as comfortable as possible. They 
used such techniques as making walls hollow and fill¬ 
ing this wall space with materials that absorb 1 noise. 
Thick carpets and heavy curtains were used to cover 
floors and windows. Air conditioners and furnaces ® 
were designed to filter® air through soundproofing® 
materials. However, after much time and effort had 
been spent in making buildings less noisy, it was 
discovered that people also reacted in a negative 
way to the lack of sound. Now architects are design¬ 
ing structures which reduce undesirable noise but 
retain the kind of noise that people seem to need. 
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1. Which of the following is NOT mentioned 
A. Filled hollow walls. 

C. Air conditioners and furnaces. 

2. Architects are now designing 
A. new techniques of soundproofing. 

C. structures with some noise. 

3. According to the passage, people live 
A. noisv furnaces. 

J 

C. reduced noise. 


as absorbing sound? 

B. Thick carpets and heavy curtains. 

D. Air filters. 

B. the ideal noise. 

D. very noisy buildings. 

most comfortably with 

j 

B. silence. 

D. certain noises. 


THE END 






If moisture 1 is to be tacking at any season of 
the year in the Southwest, this is the time when the 
shortage does the least harm. But there is a limit 
and wheat farmers were beginning to frown - a little 
over wintering conditions. Oklahoma was dry but a 
big snowstorm kept rainfall averages for the entire 
period at or above normal. 
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1. What is the main idea of this passage? 

A. Oklahoma had a big snowstorm. 

B. The shortage of the snow. 

C. The weather conditions in summer. 

D. Snow helps wheat. 

2. According to the passage, we can assume that the author wrote this article in 

A. summer. B. winter. C. fall. D. spring. 

4 

3. According to the passage, what do the farmers grow in this area? 

A. Rice. B. Wheat. C. Corn. D. Flowers. 

4. The term “frown” in line 4 means 

A. look displeased. B. approve. C. support. D. show pleasure. 

5. Which of the following statements is true? 

A. Farmers are optimistic because no large scale damage had been reported. 

B. The grain trade watched weather over the plains. 

C. Farmers worry about wheat if the moisture isn’t enough. 

D. The damage from wind erosion was light. 


THE END 
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O Crime is a serious problem in big cities. And it 
is getting worse every year. This is what police de¬ 
partments around the country said in their reports 
last week. There were more robberies and murders 
this year than last year. The subways are more 
dangerous. The streets are more dangerous. You may 
not even be safe in your own home. 
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© Why is the problem so serious now? This is not 
an easy question to answer. There may not be a single 
answer. Many problems together seem to make 
cities so dangerous. 






© One of the problems is money. To tight crime a 
city needs police officers, cars and guns. These cost 
a lot of money. But right now cities do not have much 
extra money. So there are not enough police officers, 
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cars and guns for the cities. 
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O Another problem is drugs. Crime studies show 
that many criminals use and sell drugs. After they 
start taking drugs, they want to have more. But drugs 
are very expensive. So these people may sell drugs 
to other people to make money. Or they may steal 
money to get more drugs. 
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© The laws about guns are also part of the crime 
problem. It is very easy to buy a gun in the United 
States. Anyone can have a gun. That means robbers 
carry guns. Many people are killed during robberies. 
Anyone can have a gun at home. So an angry hus¬ 
band may shoot his wife or children. A crazy person 
is more dangerous with a gun. In general, crimes are 
more serious because everyone has guns. 
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© But there is an even more important cause of 
crime. Cities have rich and poor neighborhoods. In 
the poor neighborhoods, the schools are often very 
bad. Jobs are hard to find. Many young people don’t 
have much hope for a better life. They only know 
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one way to make a better living for themselves. That 
way is to sell drugs or steal. So, some of these young 
people become criminals. 
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© It is not going to be easy to change these crime 
problems. We must first change many of the laws 
about drugs and guns. We must change the way 
cities spend their money. We must also begin to make 
changes in the neighborhoods. Until then, the crime 
problem will not go away. And we will live our lives 
in fear. 
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1. This passage is about 

A. police department reports. 

C. problems of city life. 

2. People in big cities are 

A. usually safe on the streets. 

C. not verv worried about crime 


B. the drug problem in big cities. 
D. the crime problem in big cities. 


B. safer this year than last year 

J j 

D. afraid of crime. 


3. Money is part of the crime problem because 


A. it costs a lot to fight crime. 
C, drugs are expensive. 

4. Many criminals 

A. have extra money. 

C. stop taking drugs. 


B. the city needs extra money 

j j 

D. criminals steal money. 


B. use or sell drugs. 
D. are afraid of drugs 


5. In the United States 

A. only police officers have guns. 

C. many people have guns. 


B. children have guns. 

D. only robbers have guns 


6. Many young people in poor neighborhoods 

A. work hard for a better life. B. move to richer neighborhoods. 

C. don’t have much hope for a better life. D. don’t want a better life. 

7. These young people can only make a better living 


A. through hard work. 

C. by stealing or selling drugs 


B. through education. 

D. by changing the laws 




8. The crime problem will not go away 

A, until there are no drugs, JT in big cities 

C. until there are many changes. D. if there are changes. 


THE END 
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O Fungi® are seen as a diverse group of either 
sing e-celled or multicellular - organisms ihat ob¬ 
tain food by direct absorption of nutrients 1 . The 
food is dissolved £ by enzymes ' that the fungi 
excrete °, is then absorbed through thin cell walls, 
and is distributed by simple circulation v , or 
streaming, of the protoplasm ' . Together with 
bacteria fungi are responsible for the decay and 
decomposition" of all organic matter and are found 
wherever other Forms of life exis . Some are parasitic " 
on living matter and cause serious plant and ai imal 
diseases. The study of fungi is called mycology !j) . 
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0 fungi [’fAnc^ai] n. fungus ( % itl ) 

(D multicellular [jnAlti’seljula(r)] a. 

(3) organism [ajgamzam] n. 

® nutrient ['n/uitriant] n. If##) 



CD dissolve [di'znlv] v. 

<D enzyme [enzaim] n. 6# % 

© excrete [ik'skriit] v. 

(8) circulation [ i s 3 :kjo'leij’^n] n. ff 
© protoplasm [prsutsuplaezam] n. 
© bacteria [beek'tisn^] n. 


© decomposition [,di:kDmp3’zij>n] n. 

© parasitic [.paere'sitik] a. 

© mycology [mai'koladsi] n. S W ^ 









© Fungi were traditionally classified as a division 
in the plant kingdom. They were thought of as plants 
that have no stems or leaves and that in the course 
of becoming food absorbers lost the pigment " 
chlorophyll which is needed for conducting 
photosynthesis Most scientists today, however, 
view them as an entirely separate group that evolved 
from unpigmented flagellates i; and place them ei¬ 
ther in the protist h kingdom or in their own 
kingdom, according to the complexi ty of 
organization. Approximately " 100,000 species of 
fungi are known. The more complex groups are be¬ 
lieved to have derived ® from the primitive types, 
which have flagellated cells at some stage in their 
life cycle. 
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® pigment [pigmant] n. 

@ chlorophyll [’klorafil] «, 

© photosynthesis [.fsutsc/sinOisis] «. 
® flagellate ['flaed33leit] n. 


® protist fprootist] n. 

® approximately [s’proksimotli] ad. A#} 
J' derive [diraivl v. ^ |e) ■■■ 
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1. Which of the following would be the best title for the passaged 

A, The Plant Kingdom. B. The Bacteria Kingdom. 

C. Nature’s Decomposer, D. The Process of Photosynthesis. 

2. According to the passage, which of the following is correct? 

A. Fungi are plants that use enzymes produced by them to dissolve food. 

B. Fungi are plants that have no stems or leaves. 

C. Fungi can’t absorb food. 

D. Fungi are not plants. 

3. Which of the following can be inferred from the passage? 

A. Fungi should be terminated because they cause serious plant and animal diseases. 

B. Fungi belong to a unique division in the plant kingdom. 

C. The only difference between fungi and plants lies in the pigment chlorophyll, which 

is needed for conducting photosynthesis, 

D. Fungi can be found wherever there are plants or animals. 


THE END 










O His people said good-bye and watched him walk 
off toward the mountains. They had little reason to 
fear for his safety: the man was well dressed in insu¬ 


lated 1 clothing and equipped with tools needed to 
survive the Alpine® climate. However, as weeks 
passed without his return, they must have grown 
worried, then anxious, and finally resigned After 
many years everyone who knew him had died, and 
not even a memory of the man remained. 
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© Then, on an improbably distant day, he came 
down from the mountain. Things had changed a bit: 
it wasn’t the Bronze Age anymore, and he was a 
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© When a melting glacier 5 released its hold on a 
4,000-year-old corpse in September, it was quite 
rightly called one of the most important 
archeological finds of the century. Discovered by 
a German couple hiking at 10,500 feet in the Italian 
Tyrol near the Austrian border, the partially freeze- 
dried body still wore remains 7 of leather garments 
and boots that had been stuffed with straw for 
insulation. 
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© celebrity [si'lebroti] n. ^ A 
CD glacier [’gieesjo(r)] n. ^7*1 
© archeological [.ato'toc^ikal] n. 

1 remain [n mem] n, fTF tSf) 






1. According to the author, one of the most important archeological finds of the century is 

4 

A. that ancient people could survive the severe Alpine climate. 

B. a 4,000- year-old well-preserved human body. 

C. the way ancient people living in Europe used to keep themselves warm. 

D. the discovery of the Alpine climate 4,000 years ago. 

2. According to the passage, the man discovered by a German couple 

A. walked down from the mountain. B. woke up in the mountain. 

C. was brought down from the mountain. D. was released soon after he was found. 

3. What would be an appropriate title for this passage? 

A. The Ice Man. B. T*e Bronze Age. 

C, Hunter from the Past D. A Celebrity in the Mountain. 


THE END 
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All across the U.S., kids are trooping 1 back to 
school, but Tor youngsters at the Robert Russa Moton 
and Johnson C. Lockett elementary schools in New 
Orleans, summer ended on [uly 10. On that date, the 

1,450 youngsters returned for the third year of an 

\ 

experimental program that adds 40 extra days to the 
usual 180-day school year. They were breaking a long¬ 
standing American tradition of summer vacations— 
dating back to a time when family labor was vital - to 
the late-summer harvest—that give the U.S. one of 
the shortest school years in the industrialized world. 
There is surely a connection, a growing number of 
reformers argue, between that distinction and the 
dismal 1 academic performances of American 
students, compared with their peers ' elsewhere. 
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CD troop [tru:p] v. F.OfkD 

(2) vital [Vaitsl] a. 


(3) dismal fdizma!] a. 

® peer [pio(r)] n. MfjF 
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1. \\ hich of the following statements is true? 

A. Most elementary school students in the U.S. go to school about 220 days a year. 

B. Students in the experimental program in New Orleans had 40 extra days for their summer 

* 

vacation. 

C. Students in the experimental program in New Orleans started school on July 10 in the 
summer. 

D. Mam children nowadays have to stay away from school in summer in order to help with 
the late-summer harvest. 

2. What was special about the experimental program in New Orleans? 

A. It involved a great number of students in the experiment. 

B. it was intended to train students with farming skills which had long been lost among many 
American children. 

O It broke a long-standing American tradition of summer vacations. 

D. Students in the experimental program made dismal academic performance. 

3. \\ hat argument was being made by some educational reformers in the U.S.? 

A. American students were outperformed by students in other countries because American 
schools had a shorter school year. 

j 

B. American students needed to learn farming skills early on. 

C. American schools should shorten their school year by 40 days. 

D. American students were more efficient than students in other countries because they learned 

j 

more in a shorter period of time. 


THE END 
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Ms. Lee’s life is not free of misfortune. Recently 
she found herself asking people to repeat what they 
had said, and realized that her hearing was failing. 
When she was 88, she kept turning her ankle and 
falling, due to nerve damage in her spine®. 
Characteristically, however, she treats these 
hardships L ' as minor inconveniences. “Deafness is 
not a bad handicap s ,” she said. “At night when I 
remove my hearing aids, the silence is delicious.’’She 
obtained a brace 1 for her leg and now, with the help 
of a cane, is as mobile - as ever. She regularly takes 
buses around Taipei, and she frequently travels out¬ 
side the city to visit friends and family. Her personal 
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CD spine [spam] n. ## 

(D hardship [haidjip] n. 

(3) handicap [haendikaep] n. Ft #1 




(D brace [brcis] n. 

(5) mobile [msobid] a. 



















philosophy is that you should always look on the 

bright side and never brood® about anything for fi;, ^-^8 it20 

more than 20 minutes. 



(1) brood [bru:d] v, tfrC. 




1. Ms. Lee kept turning her ankle and 

A. she was very old. 

C. she obtained a brace for her leg. 



r. because 


B. she suffered nerve injury. 

D. she removed her hearing aids. 


2. M's. Lee regards her deafness 

A. as something that has permanently disabled her. 

B. as a means to ask for help. 

C. as something that enables her to enjoy silence. 

D. as a major inconvenience. 


3. Which word best describes Ms. Lee’s personal philosophy? 

A. Optimism. B. Taoism. C. Provincialism. D. Egotism. 

4. Which of the following statements about Ms. Lee is NOT true? 

A. She can’t hear very well. 

B. Her life appears to be free of stress. 

C. She frequently visits friends. 

D. She is so worried about her health that she cannot enjoy life. 


THE END 
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O The salary that Theodore Jones earns as a family 
doctor on a small Scottish island is only a fraction 1 
of what he used to pay in taxes when he worked in 
the United States. 
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© But he cannot remember when he has ever been © .H 

happier. 


© For life on the Hebridean island of Mull pop. 
1,700) is so enriching, he says, that he would not 
dream of going back to the bright lights of New York. 
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© Doctor Jones, who is 57 and married with five © SSL# 57 4> £^1% 

children, gave up a prosperous career as a surgeon® ^ 5 £ # A, it# f #BHt 
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CD fraction [fraekjan] n. / J N 4F 
© surgeon [’s3:d3<r?n] n. thD}- [£ 
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and lecturer in America to settle down as a family f'JTG 

doctor at Salen, near Tobermory. 
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© “The quality of life here is something money © ffeix,: “ i£ j£ 6*J i >■£ A*L 


can’t buy,“he said. 




© “1 reckon ; I’ve got one o the best little gen- © 

eral practices in the world.““Apart from the satisfac- tb 

tion of knowing all my patients personally, 1 love 41TE-I- 

every aspect of island life, from sailing my yawl 1 
and fishing for mackerel® to singing in the Gaelic 4q"*M/(L' 

choir 7 and donning 7 the McPhee tartan s which I’m A @4 % ] \ % ^ 


entitled to - wear.” 


© Doctor Jones, whose ancestors emigrated 111 to 
America generations ago from the small isle of 
Colonsay, off Mull, first visited Scotland during the 
Second World War when he was a U.S. Air Force pi¬ 
lot seconded 11 to the RAF. 
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(3) reckon [rek^n] v. 

© yawl [p:!] n. 

<D mackerel [’maekaral] n. 


© choir [kwaia(r)] n, 'p" F a 
7 don [don] v. % (^c) 

(D tartan [ ta:t^n] n. 
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© Later, he studied medicine at Cornell Medical 



School, New York — but never forgot the beauty o 
Scotland or the friendliness of the people. 





© Then as a top surgeon at the University of Roch¬ 
ester on Lake Ontario he “suddenly woke up to a 
hankering®." 

© “What I really wanted to be was an old-fash¬ 
ioned doctor with a single-handed practice in a small 
community." 
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© “A G.R in the U.S.A. requires several thousand 
patients to make ends meet 11 .1 discussed things with 
my wife, Ann, and we decided Scotland would be 
ideal." 
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© So, in 1973 Doctor Jones, a keen amateur® 
sailor, left his family and set sail from New York in 
his 35-foot yawl Aries with a home-bound Briton and 
two American friends as crew. 
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© hankering [haegtang] n. @ make ends meet 

© G.P. Ep general practitioner, © amateur [’aemota(r)] n. 
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® He spent two years at a Paisley hospital, then a ® — ^ H.1^,^ 

year in a group practice at Cirvan. 


© “By that time my wife and two children had 
joined me, then the job of a family doctor on Mull 
came up — and I got it.” 
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© “I have no regrets and my wife loves it on Mull.” 
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1. Where does Dr. Theodore Jones live now? 

A. Rochester. B. Salen. C. New York. D. Tobermory. 

2. \\ 1 rat is his nationality? 

A. British. B. French. C. Scotch. D. American. 

3. Do Dr. and Mrs. Jones like living on that small island? 

A. Yes. B. No. 

C. He does, but his wife doesn’t. D. He doesn’t, but his wife does. 

4. According to Dr. Jones, what is the greatest benefit in living on that small island? 

A. Better business. B. More practice. 

C. Better quality of life. D. More time with his family. 

5. Which of the following statements best describes the main idea of the passage? 

A. A doctor lives on an island because he is able to earn more money there than in 
America. 

h 

B. A doctor thinks that where people live is more important than how much money they can 
make. 

C. A Scottish doctor says that people live longer on islands than they do in America. 

D. An American doctor has been paid a large sum of money to work as a doctor on an island. 


THE END 
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O American jazz is a conglomeration of sounds 
borrowed from such varied sources as American and 


African folk music, European classical music, and 


Christian gospel 2 songs. One of the recognizable 
characteristics of jazz is its use of improvisation 1 : 
certain parts of the music are written out and played 


the same way by various performers, and other im¬ 
provised parts are created spontaneously ® during a 
performance and vary widely from performer to 
performer. 
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© The earliest form of jazz was ragtime h , lively 
songs or rags 7 performed on the piano, and the best 



CD conglomeration tkaagloms-reijan] n , %%% 
(D gospel [ gDspal] a . 
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® improvisation [jmpravai’zei fan] n. $j ft 


d) spontaneously [spnn’teimssli] ad. £l 
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(© rag [raeg] n. 













known of the ragtime performers and composers 
was Scott Joplin. Bom in 1868 to Former slaves, Scott 
Joplin earned his living from a very early age playing 
the piano in bars around the Mississippi. One of his 
regular jobs was in the Maple Leaf Club in Sedalia, 
Missouri. It was there that he began writing the more 
than 500 compositions that he was to produce, the 
most famous of which was The Maple Leaf Rag. 
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1. According to the passage, ragtime was 

A. performed only at the Maple Leaf Club in Sedalia, 

R. extremely soothing and sedate. 

C generally performed on a variety of instruments. 

D. the first type of jazz. 

% 

2. When a musician improvises, he 

A. plays a varied selecdon of musical compositions. 

B. makes up music as he plays. 

C. plays the written parts of the music. 

D. performs similarly to other musicians. 

3. Which of the following statements is true according to the passage? 

A. Scott Joplin was a slave when he was born. 

B. Scott Joplin's parents had been slaves before Scott was born. 

C. Scott Joplin had formerly been a slave, but he no longer was atter 1868. 

D. Scott Joplin’s parents were slaves when Scott was born. 

4. The word “conglomeration” in line 1 could best be replaced by 

A. mixture. 

B. disharmony. 

j 

C. treasure. 

D. purity. 


46 






5. The name of Scott Joplin’s most famous composition probably came from 

A. the name of a saloon where he performed. 

B. the school where he learned to play the piano. 

C. the maple tree near his Sedalia home. 

D. the name of the town where he was born. 


THE END 
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O One day in 1918, something very strange hap¬ 
pened at an army camp in America. Their camp had 
thousands of horses and mules 1 . They disposed ~ 
of the animals’ waste matter by burning it. That day 
a huge dust storm, along with the burning waste 
matter, turned the sun completely black. Two days 
later, men began to complain of having very bad 
colds. By noon, more than one hundred men were 
sick. Doctors didn’t have the record keeping that we 
have in modern times to keep track of illnesses, al¬ 
though they knew that many people living close to¬ 
gether often gave their diseases to others. In the 
same month, the United States sent 84,000 soldiers 
to fight in the war against Germany. Little did they 
know that they were carrying a disease that would 

(D mule [mjuil] n. 4$ 

(2) dispose [di'spouz] v. 
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kill as many soldiers as their rifles would. The dis¬ 
ease traveled fast, and in ust four months, tens of 
thousands in every part of the world had fallen ill 
and died. 



© In those days, many people believed medical 
science could cure any disease. When they discov¬ 
ered no one had a solution to this deadly disease, 
people turned toward prevention. The government 
tried to educate people not to use common cups and 
utensils 1 . They also told people not to cough or 
sneeze without covering their mouths. People were 
also encouraged to wash their hands often and pay 
attention to personal cleanliness. In this way, they 
could reduce the chance of infecting ; someone else 
or becoming infected themselves. 
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© rifle [ raifl] n. 

® utensil [jui'tens^l] «. 
© sneeze [sni:z] v. 

© infect [in'fekt] v. 
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1. The main idea of this passage is 

A. to tell us about an important war in human history. 

B. to describe the hardships of military life in the U.S.. 

C. to demonstrate the advances of medical science. 

D. to show that disease can spread from person to person. 

2. According to this passage, many soldiers fell ill because 

A. they raised too many horses and mules. 

B. they didn’t want to go to war. 

C. they all lived very close together. 

D. they didn’t have record keeping. 

3. Based on this passage, which of the following is true? 

A. American soldiers used disease as a weapon to kill the enemy. 

B. American soldiers enjoyed horse racing at the army camp. 

C. The Germans were defeated by bad colds in World War I. 

j 

D. Bad colds spread and killed without regard to borders. 

4. Which of the following is NOT a preventive measure? 

A. Complain to your doctor about a bad cold. 

B. Don’t share cups and utensils with others. 

C. Cover your mouth when coughing and sneezing. 

D. Wash your hands as frequently as possible. 

5. In modern times, we believe that 

A. any disease can be cured bv medicine. 

J J 



B. everyone should be careful about diseases. 

C. doctors alone are held responsible for diseases. 

D. the government can handle any disease. 


4 



THE END 






O Antarctica ! is an icy desert. The fierce winds 
create blizzards that are hard to endure. 
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© In June 1910, Robert Falcon Scott set out from 
Britain to conquer the South Pole. But he had a 
rival. A Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, had also set 
his sight on the Pole. 
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© On October 11, 1911, Amundsen set out over 
the Ross Ice Shelf with four companions, some light¬ 
weight sledges , and 52 dogs. Fie reached the Pole 
on December 14. His journey of3,000 km had taken 
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X Antarctica [aent’aiktika] n. (D blizzard [’blizsd] «. AHf 

(D fierce [fios] a. ® conquer [kDijk3(r)] v. ^EflR. 


© sledge [sled 3 ] n. H 
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© On the other hand, Scott and four team mates 
set out on November 1 by a different route. They ran 
into bad weather; then their horses sank in the deep 
snow and had to be shot. The explorers then had to 
pull the sledges themselves. They finally reached the 
Pole onjanuary 17,1912, but they were disappointed 
to find that Amundsen had arrived before them. On 
the return ourney, one of Scott’s companions, Edgar 
Evans, was injured and died. Captain Oates, another 
team member, walked out into a blizzard from the 
camp and never returned. The three survivors were 
trapped in their tent by a fierce blizzard. They died 
there, only 10 km from their food depot' . 

© Since 1912, explorers and scientists have con¬ 
tinued to work in Antarctica, the last continent to be 
discovered. 
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Write “T” for true and “F” for the false statement. 

1. Captain Scott and his team mates died before they reached the South Pole. 

2. Amundsen took 99 days to complete his journey to the South Pole. 

3. Scott and two other team mates could have been able to survive, if they had made 10 km 

farther than they did. 

/ 

V 

4. Since 1912, no scientists or explorers have dared to work in Antarctica. 

5. Amundsen and his team mates first lost their dogs in bad weather and then their sledges 
sank in the snow. 

6. Scott and his team mates were disappointed when they reached the South Pole, because 
they were not the first in the world. 


THE END 
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O Helen seemed to have it all. She was active in 
the community, married to a college professor and 
the mother of two grown children. Then Ted, her 
husband, was felled 1 by a massive 7 stroke that af¬ 
fected his balance and left him barely able to speak 
intelligibly-. Unable to afford to stay in the hospital, 
Helen brought him home. Helen’s world had fallen 
apart, but she did not succumb®. 







© Instead, she devised ingenious ways to help 
her husband adapt 7 to life in a wheelchair s and 
wrote a book about their experience to give cour¬ 
age to others in similar straits.® Above all, she made 
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CD wheelchair [7?wi:ltje3(r)] n. 
(D strait [streil] n. @H2t 

(D intelligibly [in'telid33bli] ad. © ingenious [in'd3i:nj3s] a. 

7 adapt [a'daept] v. iliJtsiZ 
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sure Ted was still part of life, by taking him to 
concerts, plays and even on a Caribbean cruise. She 
taught him to walk a little, to speak more clearly, 
and together they continued to dream of a long- 
planned trip to Australia. 
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1. Helen was a happy wife and mother until one day her husband 

A. married another woman. B. suffered a severe stroke. 

C. fell down at a stroke. D. contracted a massive debt. 

2. Which of the following statements is correct? 

A. Helen was the mother of two little children. 

B. Helen was a brave woman who did not bow to misfortune. 

C. Helen and her husband were teaching at college. 

D. Helen was so weak that she could not take the sudden blow. 

3. Why did Helen have to bring her husband home? Because 

A. her husband insisted on staying home. 

B. he was denied admittance to the hospital. 

C. she thought it would be more convenient for her husband to stay at home than in the 
hospital. 

D. she was not able to pay the medical bills. 

4. Since Helen’s husband could not walk, 

A. he had to confine himself to a wheelchair. 

B. he had to walk on crutches. 

C. he had to stay in bed all his life. 

D. Helen had to adapt herself in a wheelchair. 

5. Helen and her husband wrote a book about their 
A, trip to Australia. 
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B. experience of successful marriage. 

C. experience to encourage those who had pain and the same problems. 

D. Caribbean cruise. 


THE END 






O If you closed your eyes and just listened, you 
would have sworn it was a labor protest. Marchers 
poured through the streets of Paris demanding a 
bonus®, a minimum wage, a formal legal status " in 
negotiations with the government, and a guaran¬ 
teed package o social benefits. They occupied 
offices; they were thrown out by the police. There 
was just one thing missing: these strikers® didn’t 
have any job. 
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© Georges Pompidou once predicted that when 
joblessness® in France reached the 1 million mark, 
there’d be a revolution. Joblessness has now hit 3 
million — with a 3 million more people estimated 
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to be underemployed® or temporarily employed. 
People are out of work in historically high numbers 
in most other European countries, too. But no gov¬ 
ernments are about to topple 7 as a result. Even as 
they faced off with the riot" police, the jobless 
Frenchmen and women weren’t trying to bring down 
the state. Instead, they were asking to be integrated 
into it — employed, as it were, like civil servants 
with a lifetime-guaranteed job. And the French pub- 

jdp WM. 

lie cheered them on, with a 63 percent approval" 
rating at the height of the protest. 
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© topple ftopl] v . T 

© riot [raiat] n. 9 !/ 
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1. How many people are either unemployed or underemployed in France? 

A. 3 million. B. 6 million. 

C. The number is not known. D. More than 3 million. 


2, Which ot the following statements is FALSE? 

A. jobless people occupied offices. 

B. There are jobless people in most European countries. 

C. The strikers wanted to be employed. 

D. The strikers wanted to bring down the government. 

3. What was the French public’s response to the strike? 

A. They strongly supported the strikers. 

B. They condemned the strike. 

C. They blamed the government. 

D. They gave the government high approval rating. 


THE END 
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O One of the most unusual graduation speakers 
of the 1983 commencement 1 season was not a per¬ 
son at all. The speaker was Robot ' Redford, a robot 
who delivered the commencement address at a com¬ 
munity college in suburban Maryland. 
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© The speaker, carefully programmed, arrived on 
the stage under its own power and proceeded to 
tell the audience of 658 graduates, their families, 
and friends that they would have to learn to work 
with robots and technology to solve society’s 
problems. The robot described itself as an exten¬ 
sion of a person to help humans increase the 
workload. Although this particular robot can be pro- 
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© commencement [ks’mensmsnt] n. 
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grammed to speak, the voice heard wasn’t that of 
the robot, because it was feared that the robot’s voice 
was not loud enough to carry throughout the hall. 
An amplified : voice of a human was used instead, 
while the listeners watched the robot. 
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© Robot Redford was followed by a person, Will¬ 
iam Bakaleinikoff, who spoke about the need for co¬ 
operation between people and technology. Mr. 
Bakaleinikoff’s experience with his topic included 
the fact that he had created Robot Redford and had 
provided the voice for the robot’s words to the 
graduates. 
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© There was quite a bit controversy 1 over the 
choice of a robot as a commencement speaker. Some 
students thought it was insensitive and degrading 1 
to use a robot. Others thought the idea was clever 
and innovative A 
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© “I’ll never forget this speech,”said one 
graduate. “You forget a political leader, but you won’t 
forget a robot.” 
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1 . Robot Redford’s speech was discussed in this article mainly because 

A. it was political. B. it was psychological. 

C. it was controversial. D. it was insensitive. 

2. Which of the following statements is NOT true? 

A. Robot Redford was a talking machine. 

B. Robot Redford walked to the stage by itself. 

C. Robot Redford made a graduation speech in 1983. 

D. Robot Redford graduated from a college in Maryland. 

3. Which of the following statements can be supported by the passage? 

A. A robot was designed to let humans decrease their productivity. 

B. Robot Redford was the brainchild of William Bakaleinikoff. 

C. Everybody in the commencement was pleased with the arrangement 

D. Robot Redford’s speech was too difficult to understand. 


# 

THE END 
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Summers with Father were always enjoyable. 




Swimming, hiking, boating, fishing — the days were <|& 0 igJL, &J45, f\jjL- 

not long enough to contain all of our activities. There 0+fa] ^ 

never seemed to be enough time to go to church, 
which disturbed some friends and relatives. Accused 
of neglecting this part of our education, my father 

still instituted 1 a summer school for my brother and Tf, jtM-TJ^5 7 




me. His summer course included ancient history, 







which Papa felt our schools neglected, and naviga- @ i£^“ 

tion®, in which we first had a formal examination in 

the dining room, part of which consisted of tying f&/r 

several knots in a given time limit. Then we were P& f*] St, 

each separately sent on what was grandly referred M SC ^ 6\j 18 ^X. -fc *b 

to as a cruise in my father’s 18-foot boat, spend- 45, “4jvfr” ^ 


0 institute finstitjuit] v. i£x 
(D navigation [.naevi’geijdn] n. 


(3) cruise [kru:z] n. fyi'ff 

















ing the night on board, and loaded down, according 
to my mother, with enough food for a week. I re¬ 
member that on my cruise 1 was required to formally 
plot 1 our course, using the tide table, even thougli 
our goal was an island I could see quite clearly across 
the water in the distance. 
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1. As used in the passage, the word “navigation” in line 9 clearly means 


A. going to a summer school. B. the practice of sailing a boat. 

C. the act of piloting an airplane. D. a formal examination in a dining room. 


2. Which of the following activities was NOT planned by the father for his children’s 
summer education? 


B. Going hiking. 


A. Going to church. 
C. Going swimming. 


D. Studying ancient history. 


3. The main reason for holding the summer school was 

A. to show the children the importance of religion. 

B. to teach the children how to spend a night on board. 

C. to reward the children for completing summer school. 

D. to make up for things missing in a regular classroom. 
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O Persecuted 1 in Russia for their pacifism - and 
their religious beliefs, the Doukhobors emigrated ® 
to Canada in search of freedom from oppression®. 
When they arrived, in 1898, most of them were ex¬ 
tremely poor. Their able-bodied men worked out¬ 
side the farming community for wages while the 
women cleared the land, planted crops and gardens, 
built homes, took care of the livestock " and 
attended ' to the regular household chores 7 . In or¬ 
der to break the land or crops, the women hitched ® 
themselves to ploughs 1 . Many people were horri¬ 
fied by accounts of women ploughing, but to the 
Doukhobors the courage of the women was an im- 
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© persecute [p3:sikju:t] v. i4^ 
© pacifism [paesifizam] «. 

© emigrate [emigreit] v. i£ttj 


© oppression [a’prej^n] n. J£i£l 
© livestock flaivstDk] n. 

© attend [s’tend] v. BM 


© chore [tjbifr)] n. 

CD hitch [hitj] V. £±(£) 

© plough [plau] n. ^ 










portant symbolic" 1 event in their history, woven into if » 

their mystique" of peace and useful toil®. 


© Doukhobors viewed education with suspicion" , 
fearing it would include patriotic 11 and militaristic® 
teachings. In British Columbia they refused to send 
their children to school, resulting in the removal of 
several hundred children from their homes without 


parental consent" or court order. The Sons of Free¬ 
dom protested by burning their homes and holding 
marches ' and nude" demonstrations 1 . When a 
hundred Doukhobors were jailed, Florence Storgofl 
led a Great March from Krestova to the Montail Prison 
in protest. 
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1. What did the Doukhobors hope to find in Canada? 

A. Freedom of religious belief. 

B. Better education for their children. 

C. Better farm land. 

D. Better jobs. 

2. One prominent belief of the Doukhobors was that 

A. useful work was important. 

B. children should always obey their parents. 

C. hard work would make them rich. 

D. women were inferior to men, 

3. How did the Doukhobor men feel about their women ploughing? 

A. They felt it was a necessary evil. 

B. They were mystified by it. 

C. They had no strong feelings about it. 

D. They felt it was symbolically important. 

4. Why were the children taken from their homes? 

J 

A. Their homes had been burnt. 

B. They were members of the Sons of Freedom. 

C. They had demonstrated against the government. 

D. Their parents hadn’t sent them to school. 

5. What was the Great March? 

A. The emigration of Doukhobors from Russia to Canada. 




B. A protest against the jailing of the Doukhobors. 

C. A protest against the burning of Doukhobors homes. 

D. A protest against the Doukhobors. 


THE END 
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O Throughout New England, people know that O 

fall has arrived when the Macintosh apples begin to 9 /l WiS. 6^ -S/rir-fG'f't'^F^-SL 


turn red in the orchards 1 in early September. After 
the “mac’come the Cortlands, the Empires, the 
McCoons and, finally, the Red and Golden Delicious. 

/ "»k 

All through September and October, the aroma - of 
ripe apples fills the air on sunny days — an invita¬ 
tion to come picking. 




D 


© A day of apple picking is, in fact, a popular way 
to spend a fall day in New England. From Connecti¬ 
cut to Maine, it is generally possible to find an or¬ 
chard within an hour’s drive and the trip is well worth 
the time. Not only will it provide you with plenty of 
the f reshest apples to be found, but it also will give 
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a orchard [atjsd] n. 
a • aroma [a'rsumo] n. Ip/fc 











you a chance to take in some sunshine and au¬ 
tumn scenery and get some exercise. And the pick¬ 
ing is usually best done by adults. Children should 
not climb up into trees and risk hurting themselves 
and damaging the trees — younger members of the 
family can have fun just romping 1 around the 
orchard. 


© The picking may not take long — two hours at 
most — but many of the orchard owners now offer 
other kinds of entertainment. At some orchards, you 
can go for pony rides or ride on a hay-filled wagon®. 
You may be able to watch a horse-show or visit the 
cows or sheep in the pasture 7 . Or you may decide to 
take a hike and have a picnic along a country lane. Some 
orchards have set up refreshment stands - in their 
barns where you can taste local products, such as 
apple cider and homemade baked goods. 
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® take in 
@ romp [romp] v, 
(D pony [ pauni] n. 



© wagon [’woegon] n. 

® pasture [’po:stj3(r)] «. feifr 
® stand [steend] n. 


© apple cider 











1. The Empires and the McCoons are 

A. names of orchards. 

C. names of apples. 

2. What does “ aroma” in line 6 mean? 
A. It’s a distinctive smell. 

C. It’s a kind of wine. 

3. Picking apples 

A. is best done in the summer. 

C. is time-consuming. 


B. names of states. 

D. names of New England farms. 

B. It’s a taste. 

D. It’s a kind of flower. 

B. is a British tradition. 

D. is entertaining. 


4. Which of the following activities is NOT recommended for children? 

A. Romping around the orchard. B. Picking apples on trees. 

C. Taking a hike along a country lane. D. Watching a horse-show T . 

5. Which ot the following activities is NOT mentioned bv the author? 

A. Food tasting. B. Pony rides. C. Picnics. D. Cooking lessons. 


THE END 
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O A few years ago a gifted® young conductor -, 
Clive Wearing, was struck by a strange brain disease 1 
that virtually® destroyed his memory. For him, ev¬ 
ery moment in time is separated from every other 
moment. 

© Otherwise his intellect is not damaged, which 
makes his condition even more tragic®, and he is 
often deeply depressed®. Yet there are two elements 
of his former, rich life that haven’t deserted ' him. 
The first is his love for his wife. Every time he sees 
her, which may be five minutes since he last saw 
her, he greets her with great joy, welcoming her back 
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© gifted [giftid] a. 

(D conductor [kon'd\kt3(r)] n. ^ 
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( 3 ) disease [dizi:z] n. 

@ virtually [Vsitfuah] ad. /L^ 
( 5 ) intellect ['intolekt; n. i? jj 
(D tragic ftr£ed 3 ik] a. 


© depressed [di’prest] a. 
(D desert fdezat] v. iit^ 
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into his life as though she had been gone or years. 


© The second element of his past life that myste¬ 
riously remains is music. When his wife first takes 
him into a room where there is a piano and a small 
group of singers, he doesn’t know what to do. But 
as soon as the singers start to sing, his face immedi¬ 
ately brightens and he begins to sing and conduct a 
song by Mozart. Somehow love and music have re¬ 
mained whole in his weakened brain. No one can 
explain why this can be, when the rest of his memory 
seems to have been destroyed. But somehow in his 
mind and his heart there is a miraculous ' survival 
of love and beauty. 
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1. The overall tone of this passage is one of 

A. sadness. B. hope. C. forgiveness. D. irony. 

2. The greatest tragedy of YC earing’s illness is that he can no longer 

A. recognize his family. B. appreciate music. 

C. conduct a group of singers. D. recall his past. 

3. This passage points out that Wearing 

A. has been away from his wife for a long time. 

B. didn’t learn to play the piano before his illness. 

C. is sad that part of his memory is lost. 

D. can only remember Mozart’s music. 


THE END 






© By the road before him stretched familiar, un¬ 
interesting scenes; to the right and left Helds of 
young rye 1 and buckwheat L) ; in front, dust and the 
napes - of human necks; behind, the same dust and 
faces. Ahead of the column® marched four soldiers 
with swords — that was the advance guard. Next 
came the bandsmen ‘. Advance guard and bandsmen, 
like mules ‘ in a funeral® procession, ignored the 
regulation s intervals ® and marched too far ahead, 
Riabovitch, with the first gun o Battery No. 5, could 
see four batteries ahead. 
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© To a layman )JI , the long, lumbering " march of © 


® rye [raij «. 

(D buckwheat [bAkwiit] n. 
d> nape [neip] n, 5^# 

® column fknbmj n 

(5) bandsman [baendzman] n. If* 
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© mule [mju:l] n. M 
© funeral [fjuinaral] n. IML 
® regulation [ ( regju'leij'an] a. 
(D interval [intavalj n. fsj R| 



® layman [leiman] n. 

© lumbering ['Umbariq] a. 
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an artillery 1 brigade 1 is novel, interesting, and 
inexplicable " , for it is hard to understand why a 
single gun needs so many men; why so many, such 
strangely harnessed® horses are needed to drag it. 
But Riabovitch knew even before he was made a cap¬ 
tain why a sergeant' rides beside the captain in front 
of each battery, and why the drivers ride behind him 
and before the gun — and all of this was profoundly 
dull. The guns in themselves were unimpressive. The 
wheeled shafts ® were packed with tarpaulin 1 -cov¬ 
ered sacks " of oats ’; and the guns, themselves, 
hung around with teapots and satchels®, looked 
like harmless animals, guarded for some obscure® 
reason by men and horses. Alongside the gun 
tramped ; six gunners, and behind each gun came 
more sergeants, drivers, and yet more guns, each as 
ugly and uninspiring® as the one in front. And as 
every one of the six batteries in the brigade had four 
guns, the procession stretched along the road at least 
a mile ending with a wagon train. 
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® inexplicable [.imk'spiiksbl] a. 
© harness fhaims] n. Ik & 


© sergeant [’said^nt] n. i 'g 
© shaft [fa:ft] n. f, ft 
Jh tarpaulin [ta:’po:lin] n. 

© sack [saek] n. ^ 

® oat [3ut] n. & ^ 


@ satchel [sgetjal] n. ffM 
@ obscure [ab’skjuafr)] a, I 

© tramp [traemp] v. 

© uninspiring [Anin’spaiang] a. 

© wagon fwaegan] n. 







1. According to the passage, why are civilians interested in the procession? 

A. They admire soldiers. 

B. They like to hear the bandsmen play. 

C. They are fascinated because they don’t understand it, 

* mP 

i). It makes them feel safe. 

2. Why might the author have compared the guns to animals? 

A. Men ride on top of the guns. 

B. The guns are used to carry things. 

C. The guns look frightening. 

D. The guns move quickly. 

3. In the procession, there was a wagon train 

A. at the end of Battery No. 5. 

B. at the end of every battery. 

C. a mile behind the brigade. 

D. at the end of the brigade. 

4. The description of the procession suggests that the brigade is 

A. on a long journey. 

B. celebrating a national holiday. 

C. showing civilians the power ot the army. 

D. coming back from a terrible battle. 

■ 

5. According to the passage, how does Riabovitch feel about the procession? 

A. He is impressed by it. 
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B. It makes him feel proud to be a soldier. 

C. He enjoys it. 

D. He is bored by it. 


THE END 






O In an effort to produce the largest, fastest, and 
most luxurious 1 ship afloat, the British built the 
Titanic. It was so superior to anything else on the 
sea that it was dubbed 2 “unsinkable.” So sure of 
this were the owners that they provided lifeboats® 
for only 950 of its possible 3,500 passengers. 


© Many passengers were aboard the night it 
rammed® an iceberg®, only two days at sea and 
more tiian half way between England and the New 
York destination 11 . Because the luxury liner® was 
traveling so fast, it was impossible to avoid the 


© luxurious [lAg'zjusrias, -’ 303 -] a. 
<D dub [cUb] v. -f# 


(3) lifeboat [’laifbaut] n. 

© ram [raem] v. Ititr 
(5) iceberg [’aisb3:g] n. JtKlLi 
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© destination [.desti’neij^n] «. @ 

® liner flama(r)] n. 
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ghostly looking iceberg. An unextinguished® fire 
also contributed to the ship’s submersion®. Panic 
increased the number of casualties " as people 
jumped into the icy water or fought to be among 
the few to board the lifeboats. Four hours after the 
mishap ®, another ship, the Carpathia, rescued the 
survivors — less than a third of those originally 
aboard. 
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© The infamous® Titanic enjoyed only two days 
of sailing glory on its maiden ® voyage in 1912 be¬ 
fore plunging " into 12,000 feet of water near the 
coast of Newfoundland, where it lies today. 


” ^€ 7 1912 i#j X 
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(D unextinguished [Amk’stiggwift] «. 

00 submersion [S3brn3:j>n] «, i/LiS; 
© panic fpaenik] n. tfcttE 


(0) casualty [ kae^uslti] n. i%t: 

© mishap fmishaep] n. 

© rescue freskju:] v. M$k 
© infamous [‘infhmss] a. ] 


© maiden [meidan] a. 

© plunge [plAnd3] v. iXA 







1. Which of the following is N( )T truer 

A. Over two-thirds of those aboard perished. 

B. The Carpathia rescued the survivors. 

< i. The Titanic sank near Newfoundland. 

D. The Titanic was the fastest ship afloat in 1912. 

E. The Titanic was on its maiden voyage to England when it sank. 

2. Which of the following did NOT contribute to the large death toll? 

A. Panic. B. Fire. C. Speed. D. An iceberg. E. Terrorism. 

3. How many days was the Titanic at sea before sinking? 

A. 2. B. 4. C. 6. D. 8. E. 10. 

4. The word “nextinguished” in line 12 means most nearly the same as 

A. indestructible. B. uncontrollable. C. undiscovered. 

D. unquenched, E. tremendous. 
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O PARIS, Dec. 9 — Paris will be given a new Eiffel 
Tower — but made of wood — for the millennium 1 , 
city mayor Jean Tiberi said Tuesday, presenting a 
program of celebration for the year 2,000 which 
would transform j the “city of light” into the “capi¬ 
tal of light.” 











o 


© The new structure will be 200 meters high, 100 
meters shorter than the cast-iron Eiffel Tower built 
100 years ago. 







ik 100 


© It will be made of timber as an ecological 1 
symbol of “the right to a dignified life on a pro¬ 
tected Earth,” said architects Normier, Henni and 



O millennium [mi’lenism] n. 0 ecological [.i:k3lDd3ik f ?l] a, 

2 transform [trcens'fom] v. (D dignified [digmfaid] a. ^ 

0 timber ['timber)] n. tK# 






















Lelievre, who were also responsible for the Europe 
section at the Seville exhibition" 1 . 
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O The tower, of pinewood®, will be built on eight 
pillars® and will be topped with a flower of five metal 
petals •' of 700 square meters each. 
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© The structure, to be erected 111 in the redevel¬ 
oped areas of the capital’s 13th district, will cost 250 
million francs 11 (US$42 million). 
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© Tiberi also said that Paris would be placed un¬ 
der the sign of the lights of “culture and life” and 
“intelligence.” 
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0 “If, in 1900, Paris was consecrated 1 the ‘city of 
light,’ it will become the ‘capital of light’ for the 
millennium," Tiberi said. 
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© exhibition [.eksi'bijan] n. © petal [petal] n. © consecrate fkDnsikreit] v. 

X pinewood fpainwod] n. @ erect [irekt] v, Hi 

d> pillar [pLb(r)] n. (2) franc [fherik] n. 
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illuminated 15 , notably along the banks of the Seine, 
which would become a luminous lj strip, while Notre 
Dame Cathedral would be lit from the inside to show 
off its stained glass windows. 
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© A laser clock would be installed H on top of the 
Arc de Triomphe at the top of the Champs Elysees 
and three laser beams® would pick out the hands 
showing the hours, minutes and seconds in the mil¬ 
lennium countdown 17 , Tiberi said. 
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® A giant egg-timer will be set up in the Place de 
la Concorde and its sand will begin running after a 
solar eclipse® scheduled on April 11, 1999. 
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(0) illuminate [il/uimmeit] v. S 
® luminous [’l/uimmss] n. 

® install [in'stDil] v. jjjliit 


@ beam [bi:m] n. —itifLQ I.) 

(r) countdown [’kaontdaon] n. ff'J itEf^ 
® solar eclipse 0 






1. Why is Paris building a new Eiffel Tower? 


A. The old Eiffel Tower must be torn down. 

B. The old iron Eiffel Tower needs to be rebuilt with wood. 

C. The tower is built to celebrate the Seville exhibition. 

D. The tower is built to celebrate the coming of the year 2( 1 )0. 


2, According to Mayor Tiberi, Paris will be decorated mostly by 


C. new buildings. 


D. towers. 


B. lights. 


A. flowers. 


3. What is “the Seine” mentioned in the passage? 

A. A tall monument. 

C. A river. 


B. The name of the new tower. 
D. A crowded street. 


4. Why is the new tower made of wood? 

A. To serve as a symbol of environment concerns. 

B. To reduce the weight and ensure safety. 

C. Out of consideration of the limited budget. 

D. To form a contrast with the iron structure of the old tower. 


THE END 
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Contrary to the old warning that time waits 
for no one, time slows down when you are on the 
move. It also slows down more as you move faster, 
which means astronauts 11 someday may survive so 
long in space that they would return to an Earth of 
the distant future. If you could move at the speed 
of light, 186,282 miles a second, your time would 
stand still®. If you could move faster than light, your 
time would move backward. Although no form of 
matter yet discovered moves as fast as or faster than 
light, scientific experiments have confirmed that 
accelerated " motion causes a voyager’s, or traveler’s 
time to be stretched. Albert Einstein predicted this 
in 1905, when he introduced the concept 1 of rela- 
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® astronaut [ asstrsnDit] n. 
CD still [stil] aft jhtt 


® accelerate [sk'selareit] v. foiM. 
© concept ['kDnsept] n. 










tive time as part of his Special Theory of Relativity. &&&, l' 9 T 

A search is now under way to confirm the suspected 



1905 


existence of particles® of matter that move faster 3l] i£— A , sfa T Hf l 0 1 

i i ^ i 

than light and therefore possibly might serve as our 



passports to the past. 
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1. According to this passage, if you could move faster than light, your time would 

A. speed up. B reverse. 

* 1 i 1). remain the same. 

2. What did Einstein predict in 1905? 

A. No form of matter that moves as fast or faster than light can exist. 

B. Time slows down when you are on the move. 

C. Stretched time will cause accelerated motion. 

D. If you know how to stretch your time, you can be a voyager. 

a- 

3. According to the passage, particles of matter that move faster than light 

A. have been found. 

B. are believed to be in existence. 

C. have been verified by scientists. 

D. will soon be used in space traveling . 


THE END 
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All students should discuss their academic 1 
program with their faculty® advisors . Each student, 
however, is responsible for knowing and meeting 
the requirements ' for graduation. Except for re¬ 
quired courses (such as freshman Chinese the first 
semester}, students may select their own classes each 
semester®. The usual schedule is four courses each 
semester, three courses being the minimum unless 
a student receives special permission. A student may 
not register ; for five or more courses in any 
semester. 
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® academic [.seka’demik] a. #1 
© faculty [fastolti] n. 

( 3 ) advisor [ad'vaiz 3 (r)] n. 


(D requirement [ri'kwaisniDnt] n. 
(D semester [si’meste(r)] n . ^$1 
© register [‘red3ist3(r)] v. 
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1. According to the passage, the faculty advisor will assist the student in 

A. taking as many courses as possible. B. becoming independent. 

C completing the graduation requirements. D. planning a course of study. 

2. A student is required to get special permission when taking 

A. two courses. B. three courses. 

C. tour courses. D. five courses 

3. The average number of courses for a student in one semester is 

A. one. B. two. C. three. D. four. 


THE END 
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Charles Eliot, taking over at Harvard in 1869 
at the age of 35, pioneered 0 a break with the tra¬ 
ditional curriculum Ji . The usual course of studies 
at American universities emphasized classical and 
huma-nistic courses: classical languages, 
mathematics, ethics ', and rhetoric ; and each in¬ 
stitution prescribed a rigid 7 program of required 
courses. Under Eliot’s leadership, Harvard dropped 
most of its required courses in favor of an elective s 
system and increased its course offerings to stress 
the physical and social sciences, the fine arts, and 
modern languages. Soon other institutes in all sec¬ 
tions of the country were following Harvard’s lead. 
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® pioneer [,pai3'ni3(r)] v. :?f J$- 
(D curriculum [ka’nkjulsm] n. 

(D humanistic [.hjuims’mstik] a . 


® ethics feOiks] n. 

(5) rhetoric [retarik] n. ^ 
© prescribe [pri’skraib] v. ML A 
CD rigid frid^d] a. 

® elective [ 1 'lektiv] a. 


© institute [mstitjuit] n. • 
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Eliot was also influential in bringing about important 
reforms in professional education. He renovated® the 
Harvard medical and law schools, raising the require¬ 
ments and lengthening the residence period " , and 
again the Harvard model affected the other schools. 
Improved technical training in other professions ac¬ 
companied the advances in medicine and law. Both 
state and private universities hastened to establish 
schools of architecture, engineering, education, 
journalism, and business. Although Harvard was one 
of the first universities to found a graduate school, 
the recognized center for graduate study, based on 
the German system with the highest award, was John 
Hopkins. 
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1. What did Charles Eliot do at Harvard? 

A. He started studies under a rigid program. 

B. He introduced modern studies. 

C. He removed all classical studies. 

D. He selected students under an elecdve system. 

E. He broke the school regulations. 


2. According to the passage, after 1869 students at Harvard were 

A. allowed to choose any subject at all to study. 

B. permitted to reform professional education. 

C. required to study physical and social sciences. 

D. unable to follow classical and humanistic courses. 

E. given a wide selection of subjects to choose from. 

3. Under Charles Eliot’s influence at Harvard, students who wished to become doctors or 


lawyers had to 

J 

A. study for longer hours. 

B. conform to a required Harvard model. 

C. reach a higher academic level. 

D. act in a professional way. 

E. reside on the campus for a shorter period of time. 


4. According to the passage, which of the following statements is true about technical train 


ing at Harvard? 

A. It was greatly enhanced under Eliot. 

B. It was more advanced than medical and law studies. 





C. It had a lower status than professional courses. 

D. Eliot insisted it be taught alongside professional courses. 

E. Only the private universities followed the Harvard model. 

5. We understand from the passage that John Hopkins University 

A. offers the best graduate prizes. 

B. provides an excellent German education. 

C. has not been influenced by the reforms in professional education. 

D. has one of the oldest established graduate schools. 

E. offers the most prestigious education. 

6. The overall effect of Charles Eliot’s reforms was to 

A. standardize professional education. 

B. diminish the other universities. 

C. lower the prestige of classical and humanistic studies. 

D. widen the academic curriculum. 

E. permit study of the physical an. social sciences, the fine arts, and modern languages. 


THE END 
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All degree candidates must demonstrate® 
proficiency g with the computer by passing a profi¬ 
ciency examination that is given during each term. 
Full-time students must satisfy this requirement by 
the beginning of their second semester, while part- 
time students must satisfy the same requirement by 
the beginning of their third semester. 
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1. Who must pass the proficiency test? 

A. Students entering the university for the first time. 


B. Transfer students. 

C. Students working toward a degree. 

D. Postgraduate scholars. 

2. For full-time students who do not know 
take a course would be 

A. during their first semester. 

C. whenever their schedule permits. 

3. How often is the test given? 

A. Bach month. 

C. Once a year. 


how to use a computer, the appropriate time to 

B. at the beginning os their second semester. 
D. immediately before graduation. 

B. Every semester. 

D. On student request. 


4. It can be inferred from the passage that use of the computer is considered 

A, necessary for admission to the school. B. expensive for part-time students. 

C. easier for full-time students. D. important for student course work. 


THE END 
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Muscles produce heat when the body is in 
motion, but when the body is at rest, very little heat 
is generated 1 by the muscles. In fact, the internal® 
organs are the source o most body heat. The tem¬ 
perature of an organ such as the liver , for example, 
is much higher than the overall body temperature. 
The blood carries heat away from the internal or¬ 
gans to the lungs and skin and heat is then released 
by the lungs through respiration 1 and by the skin 
through contact with the air. 
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® generate [c^ensreit] v. f 1 4 

(2) internal [in’t3:n3l] a. 

(3) liver [‘liv3(r)] n. 


© respiration [.respareijan] 








1. According to the passage, what happens when the body is at rest? 

A. Muscles require lower temperatures. B. The liver works harder. 

C. Internal organs provide most body heat. D. The metabolic rate increases. 

2. Heat is transferred from one part of the body to another through 


A. blood circulation. 

C. respiration in the lungs. 

3. What does the body do with excess heat? 
A. Cools it in the liver. 

C. Returns it to its internal sources. 

4. What is the main topic of the passage? 

A. Ways of Relaxing the Body. 

C. Sources of Body Heat. 


B. moisture evaporation. 

D. insulation oi the skin. 

B. Stores it in the muscles. 

D. Releases it through the lungs and skin. 

B. Instability of Internal Organs. 

D. Paths ot the Circulatory System. 

J j 


THE END 
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O Global warming is already causing damage in 
many parts of the United States. In 2002, Colorado, 
Arizona and Oregon endured 1 their worst wildfire 
seasons ever. The same year, drought, created se¬ 
vere dust storms in Montana, Colorado and Kansas, 
and floods caused hundreds of millions of dollars in 
damage in Texas, Montana and North Dakota. Since 
the early 1950s, snow accumulation ; has declined 
60 percent and winter seasons have shortened in 
some areas of the Cascade Range in Oregon and 
Washington. 
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© Carbon dioxide 1 and other air pollution that 
is collecting in the atmosphere like a thickening 
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blanket, trapping the sun’s heat and causing the 
planet to. warm up. Coal-burning power plants® are 
the largest U.S. source or carbon dioxide pollution 
— they produce 2.5 billion tons every year. 
Automobiles, the second largest source, create nearly 
1.5 billion tons of C0 2 annually. 
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© Of course, the impacts of global warming are 
not limited to the United States. In 2003, extreme 
heat waves caused more than 20,000 deaths in Eu¬ 
rope and more than 1,500 deaths in India. And in 
what scientists regard as an alarming 7 sign of events 
to come, the area of the Arctic's perennial s polar 

ice cap is declining at the rate of 9 percent per 
decade. 
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© Recently, researchers — and even the U.S. De¬ 
fense Department ® — have investigated the possi¬ 
bility of abrupt climate change, in which gradual glo¬ 
bal warming triggers" 1 a sudden shift® in the earth’s 
climate, causing parts of the world to dramatically 
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heat up or cool down in the span of a few years. 



© Many of global warming’s ef ~ects are already 
being observed — and felt. And the idea that such 
extreme change is possible underscores the ur¬ 
gent need to start cutting global warming 
pollution. 
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© How can we cut global warming pollution? It’s 
simple: By reducing pollution from vehicles and 
power plants. Right away, we should put existing 
technologies for building cleaner cars and more 
modern electricity generators into widespread use. 
We can increase our reliance on renewable ’’ energy 
sources such as wind, sun and geothermal 11 . And 
we can manufacture more efficient appliances and 
conserve ® energy. 
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1* Which of the following is NOT the damage caused by global warming in the U.S.? 

A. Wildfire happening in Colorado, Arizona and Oregon. 

B. Floods in Texas, Montana and North Dakota. 

C. Avalanche in some areas of the Cascade Range in Oregon. 

D. Dust storms in Montana, Colorado and Kansas. 

2. What is the cause of global warming? 

A. The sun is getting increasingly hot. 

B. There’s a thickening blanket of cloud layers in the sky. 

C. The increasing amount of carbon dioxide and other air pollutions. 

D. The earth is emitting heat constantly. 

3. What is the largest source of carbon dioxide pollution in the US.? 

A. Nuclear power plants. 

B. Power plants using coal as energy. 

C. Waste gas produced by automobiles. 

D. CO 2 produced by green plants. 

4. W hich of the following can best describe the possible consequence of global warming 
according to some researchers? 

A. The shortening of cold days. 

B. Severe heat waves and cold currents. 

C. Parts O! the world will suddenly warm up or cool down. 

D. An abrupt climate change. 

5. W'hat ai e the feasible wavs of solving the problem of global warming? 

A. By putting new technologies into practice. 




\ 


B. By employing more renewable energy like wind, sun and so on. 

C. By conserving as much energy as possible. 

D. By reducing pollution from vehicles and power plants. 
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THE END 
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O In order to maintain sustainable 1 and healthy 
interaction with the environment, a degree of eco¬ 
logical balance is necessary. 

© Ecological balance refers to a careful equilib¬ 
rium 1 between human resource development and 
natural stability in an ecosystem®. The exploita¬ 
tion " of resources in our environment, such as 
timber, coal, and oil have negative environmental 
impacts resulting from the disruption ® of a natural 
ecosystem. By removing or altering any aspect of an 
ecosystem, a lack of equilibrium is introduced into 
the environment. 
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© sustainable [ss’steinabl] «. 

<D interaction [.intsr'aekjan] n. 

© ecological [xka’hxlsikal] «. 

® equilibrium [.kkiwi'libriam] n. #j 


© ecosystem [ iiksu.sistsm] n. ± & % i% 

© exploitation [.ekspbi’teijan] n. 9f£, ifijjfj 

® timber ftimbo(r)] n. 

® disruption [dis'rApJan] n. KM 











© Ecosystems naturally have an ability to buffer®' 
change and allow adjustment " 1 over time. Ecological 
balance is the practice of limiting human impact to a 
point where sustainable resource management be¬ 
comes possible in a situation that would otherwise 
damage the ecosystem or eventually exhaust ® the 
supply of resources. 


© The issue of ecological balance has become es¬ 
pecially essential as continued industrial develop¬ 
ment places greater demands on natural resources. 
As coumxies develop new primary industries through 
the process of industrialization, the surrounding 
ecosystem is frequently tapped for resources. As 
the industry develops, developing ecological balance 
helps to ensure the continued survival of the 
industry, while providing an ecologically safe envi¬ 
ronment for natural growth. 
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© Ecological balance is especially important in de¬ 
veloped nations such as Canada and the European 
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(D buffer [’bAf3(r)] u 
© adjustment [a'c^Asmiont] n. ^ 


© exhaust [igzD:st] v. 
© tap [taep] v. 




nations as dwindling 1{ natural resources force in¬ 
dustry to pursue renewable resource management. 
Also known as conservation ecology, this is a grow¬ 
ing discipline 11 with far-reaching implications 
throughout the world. 








© dwindle [dwmdl] r. 

© discipline fdisiplin] n. 







1. Why is ecological balance essential? 

A. To maintain sustainable and healthy interaction with the environment. 

B. To save rare species on the verge of extinction. 

C. To preserve limited natural resources. 

D. To better the development ol economy. 

2. Which of the following descriptions of ecological balance is \ )T right? 

A. Ecological balance is of great importance to sustainable development. 

B. Ecological balance is the state in which a careful equilibrium between human resource 
development and natural stability is kept in an ecosystem. 

C. Many developed countries such as Canada pay special attention to this issue because of the 
need for developing industry with limited natural resources. 

D. Ecological balance allows people’s exploitation of natural resources freely. 

3. How to keep the ecological balance? Which is the best answer? 

A. A good sustainable resource management. 

B. By using fewer natural resources. 

C. To explore more renewable resources. 

D. To put more emphasis on this issue. 

4. What’s the function of ecosystem? 

A. To provide humans with all the resources they need. 

B. It can naturally buffer changes and allow adjustment over time. 

C. To provide humans the raw materials; 

D. It is the indispensable part of the world. 
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5. VC hat’s the eventual cause of the imbalance of ecosystem? 

■ / 

A. The natural instability. 

J 

B. The excessive exploitation of natural resources. 

C. By removing or altering any aspect of an ecosystem, a lack of equilibrium is introduced 
into the environment. 

D. Developed countries disregard the negative impacts of industrialization. 


THE END 
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O A building, as an ob ect that defines and en¬ 
closes 1 space, reflects the society of its time more 
than any other art-form. The meaning of a building 
is expressed as much by the materials in which it is 
built as by the functions L it is designed to per¬ 
form for a group of people. The vast majority of 
buildings consist of external walls to keep people 
out and an interior ; space covered by a roof to 
provide shelter for the residents®. Their basic 
shape directly relates to the materials chosen to 
form that inner space and tlie functions it is de¬ 
signed to serve. 
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© Architecture 1 is essentially 1 the art of compro- 
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(2) function ffArjkJan] n. 
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© shelter ['Jelto(r)] n. /tE# 

CD resident [rezidant] n. Mr Hit 
(G) architecture [a:kitektj3(r)] n. 



(7) essentially [isenpli] ad. 
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mise s . It involves designs to meet the demands of 
its users within a three-dimensional form. The de¬ 
sign of a building is a creative rather than a math¬ 
ematical process, but unlike other art-forms, it is 
concerned with a positive search for solutions. There 
can be no solution without a problem, no problem 
without limitations ]1) , and no limitations without a 
need. Either a need is automatically 11 met at the 
outset 1 and there is no problem, or the need is not 
met because of certain obstacles-T Finding out how 
to overcome ® these obstacles is the responsibility 
of an architect 1 . 
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© limitation [Jimi'teijan] n. Hf'l 
© automatically [.oito’maetikoli] ad, £l 
© outset [’autset] n. -Jf jfe 
© obstacle [obstarkl] n. 0L«# 



® overcome [.ouvs'kAm] v. 
© architect [ arkitekt] n. 





1. The significance of a building can be found in its 

A* materials and functions. B. artistic forms. 

C. mathematical calculations. D. problems and limitations. 

2. Architecture and society 

j 

A. are limited by mathematical processes. 

B. pose problems for each other. 

C. are closely related to each other. 

D. are frequently in conflict with each other. 

3. According to this passage, the job of an architect is to 

A. make a building as artistic as possible. 

B. find out the best wav to meet the users' needs. 

J 

C. use the most expensive materials to construct a building. 

D. satisfy the needs of the users at any cost. 


THE END 
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O The three phases 1 of the human memory are 
t le sensory 1 ', the short-term memory, and the long¬ 
term memory. This division of the memory into 
phases is based on the time span : of the memory. 
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© Sensory memory is instantaneous ' memory. 
It is an image or memory that enters your mind 
fleetingly®; it comes and goes in under a second. 
The memory will not last longer than that unless the 
information enters the short-term memory. 
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© Information can be held in the short-term © 

memory for about twenty seconds or as long as you ‘ S T^ 20 

are actively using it. If you repeat a fact to yourself, i£it fa 

CD phase [feiz] n. ® instantaneous [.inston'temjos] a. 

© sensory fsenson] a. (5) fleetingly [flitigh] ad. —R ititk 

(3) span [spaen] n. — frH e] 
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that fact will stay in your short-term memory as long 
as you keep repeating it. Once you stop repeating it, 
either it is forgotten or it moves into long-term 
memory. 
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O Long-term memory is the almost limitless 
memory tank ' that can hold ideas and images for 
years and years. Information can be added to your 
long-term memory when you actively try to put it 
there through memorization or when an idea or im¬ 
age enters your mind on its own. 
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1. The three phases of memory discussed in this passage are differentiated according to 

A. how long the memory lasts. 

B. location in the brain. 

C. how the senses are involved in the memory. 

D. the period of time it takes to remember something. 

2. According to the passage, which type of memory is the shortest? 

A. Active memory. B. Sensory memory. 

C. Long-term memory. D. Short-term memory. 

3. The best title for this passage would be 

A. The Difference Between Sensory and Short-term Memory. 

J J 

B. The Time Span of Human Phases. 

C. How to Classify the Stages of Human Memory. 

D. How t I x>ng 11 Takes to Memorize. 

4. According to the passage, when will information stay in your short-term memory? 

A. For as long as twenty minutes. B. As long as it is being used. 

C. When it has moved into long-term memory. D. After you have repeated it many times. 

5. Which of the following is closest in meaning to the word “fleetingly” in line 8? 

A. Fundamentally. B. Easily. C. Temporarily. D. Readily. 


THE END 
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O Mary Wollstonecraft, an eighteen-century femi¬ 
nist ', believed that most people care too much or 
money. In her view, people’s excessive - concern for 
money can explain most of the world’s p roblems. 
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© Calling talent and virtue natural distinctions®, 
Wollstonecraft said that society had set up unnatu¬ 
ral distinctions like money and property. She argued 
that people should be judged by their natural talent 
and their virtue, not by anything else. Her defini¬ 
tion of virtue included both moral behavior and hard 
work. She felt that giving respect to money and prop¬ 
erty instead of to talent and virtue makes people 
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© Wollstonecraft disliked inherited® wealth. In¬ 
heriting wealth and titles gives people no reason to 
work. And for her, hard work and virtue went hand 
in hand. In her view, because of inherited wealth 
many people never learn the joy of honest work. 




© Finally, Wollstonecraft also believed that wealthy 
people often thought they were virtuous when they 
really weren’t. She said that false flatterers®, who sur- 
rou id wealthy people, praise wealthy people for be¬ 
ing virtuous whether they were or not — and that 
the wealthy people believed them. 
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1. Which of the following statements is NOT true? 

A. Most of the world’s problems result from people’s excessive concern for money. 

B. Inheriting wealth gives people no reason to work. 

C. Money and property are natural distinctions. 

D. Wealthy people often think they are virtuous. 

2. According to Mary Wollstonecraft, virtue includes 

A. moral behavior and hard work. B. inherited wealth and hard work. 

C. moral behavior and inherited wealth. D. talent and hard work. 











O Life among baboons 1 takes a regular, predict¬ 
able pattern. Each troop ' lives in an area of about 
fifteen square miles. At night they climb into the trees 
to sleep in an upright position, sitting comfortably 
on their well-padded rumps ready to flee® at the 
slightest crackle 5 that betrays® a raiding 7 lion or 

cheetah ' . At dawn they descend to the ground for 
the day. 


© As they move across the plains, within range of 
trees if possible, the troop falls into standard 
formation. Leading are strong young males. Then 
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® baboon [ba'burn] n. ## 
(2) troop [tru:p] «. — # 

(1) rump [rAmp] «. 

® flee [fli:] v. 



CD crackle [Wkl] n. m&P 
@ betray [bi'trei] v. 

® raid [reid] v. 

® cheetah ['tfi:ta] n. $$ 






come females and juveniles ' . In the center of the 
troop are the dominant" 1 males and the females with 
infants. This is the core of the troop, the part that 
must be protected if the troop is to survive. Behind 
the core come more juveniles and unattached® 
males and females. A couple of young males may 
range out as scouts 11 at the sides of the column ®. 
If a predator" is sighted, the whole troop makes 
for the nearest trees — except for the leader and 
his main supporters. These step forward to meet 
the danger head on and protect the retreat 115 . Two 
or three baboons can bluff ® or fight off a cheetah 
until the rest are well away. Occasionally on the 
march® a female with a newborn infant temporarily 
drops back, and when she does, one of the major 
males also drops back to walk beside her till she 
can keep up. A solitary ® baboon is a dead baboon; 
survival is possible only within the group. 
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(D juvenile fc^uivanail] n. 

© dominant ['dominant] a. ~X. ¥0Lj] 
© unattached [^na’taetjt] a. 

© scout [skaut] n. 


© column ['kolam] n. 

® predator [ predata(r)] n. 

© retreat [n'triit] «. 


© bluff [bUf] v. 

© march [maitj] n. fr^ 
© solitary ['solit?ri] a. 
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© The new infants are the main concern o the 
troop. A mother never lets her baby out of grab¬ 
bing distance, and when she walks, it rides slung if 
under her belly. After four months a baby gradu¬ 
ates to its mother’s back, later sitting upright and 
riding jockeystyle. All the while it learns what to 
eat by watching her pull up new shoots of grass or 
dig for the stems and roots, being careful to knock 
off the dirt before chewing — it saves a lot of wear 
and tear on the teeth. 


O After a year a juvenile grows more independent 
of its mother and spends more time with baboons 
of its own age. Here the male gets his schooling, 
developing his physical strength and skill. And here 
he learns how to get along with other baboons, work¬ 
ing out his place in the baboon hierarchy®. Sepa¬ 
rated by now from his mother, he is subject to : dis¬ 
cipline from the leading males, who bite his rump if 
he gets out of line. As long as a female is caring for 
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an infant, she is a privileged® member of the troop, 
waited on by males and other females. Once the baby 
has grown away from her, she is relegated® 1 to the 
ranks. 
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1. What is paragraph 1 mainly about? 

A. To explain why baboons like to sleep in an upright position. 

B. To indicate where baboons live and sleep. 

C. 'To introduce the term: a baboon troop. 

D. To describe how baboons flee from a raiding lion. 

2. Paragraph 1 suggests that baboons are 

A. lazy. Ik brave. C. watchful. D. cruel. 


3. Paragraph 2 mainly tries to introduce 

A. how baboons travel across plains. 

B. why a solitary baboon is a dead baboon. 

C. how baboons fight with a cheetah. 

D. why baboons often travel from one place to another. 

4. Paragraph 2 suggests that baboons place a high concern on 

A. unity. B. individuality. C. obedience. D. solitariness. 

5. Paragraph 3 is mainly about 

A. how a baboon mother feeds her infant. 

B. how baboon mothers care for their infants. 

C. why a baboon mother never lets her baby out of grabbing distance. 

D. why baboons care for their infants. 


6. Paragraph 3 suggests that baboon mothers are 

A. obedient. B. trainable. C. p] ayful. 



D. caring. 





7. Paragraph 4 is mainly about 

A. how youngsters play with baboons their ages. 

B. how youngsters get their physical training. 

C. how youngsters enjoy their privileges in the baboon hierarchy. 

D. how youngsters become independent of their mothers. 

8. We can conclude from this article that 

A. females are oppressed in a baboon society. 

B. in a baboon society, infants are cared for by their mothers. 

C. baboons eat only meat. 

D. baboons seldom descend from trees. 
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O First-time dog owners may encounter® many 
problems getting to know and train their pets “. 
Sometimes a puppy, or even an older dog, will 
chew their fingers or bite them. Even in play, this 
can really hurt. Unfortunately, many pet owners 
tolerate ® this in a young dog. However, when the 
dog gets larger, it is not fun to be bitten by it. Train¬ 
ing a dog to never place his teeth on human skin or 
clothing is an important lesson. From now on, if you 
feel your dog’s teeth while you are playing with him, 
say “Ouch” in a loud voice and move away from him. 
He will soon learn that when he bites, you will not 
play with him anymore. 
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© Another bad habit that many people tolerate in 
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CD encounter [inkaunt3(r)] v. if if: 
(D pet [pet] n. % % 



(D chew [tjxi:] v. p l p & 
© tolerate [tobreit] v. 








their pets is allowing them to bite and hold on to 
clothing. Don’t let your dog do this to you. When he 
does something you want him to do, praise him and 
tell him he’s a good dog. You can also give him a 
treat at the same time he performs the good 
behavior. Eventually n he will learn which kind of 
behavior is acceptable and which is not. Remember 
that reward is more effective than punishment. If you 
reward your dog when he does what you want him 
to, he will become very well behaved. Also remem¬ 
ber that puppies need to chew on something. So 
give him a sock 7 with a knot® tied in it or an old 
shoe. If he chews the wrong thing, take it away while 
saying “No” and give him something he can chew. If 
dogs are trained well, they will truly be your friends 
for a lifetime. 
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CD treat [tri:tj n. ^0, © sock [sok] 

I ^ ffi • ® knot [nDt] n. i# 

© eventually [iventjuali] ad. felt 
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1. This passage focuses on the topic of 

A. teaching people how to train dogs. 

B. showing dog owners how to behave. 

C. demonstrating good dog behavior. 

D. explaining why a dog chews on something. 

2. According to this passage, many people tend to 

A. think puppies should be properly trained. 

B. be too rough towards their dogs. 

C. give their dogs treats infrequently. 

D. allow their dogs to behave badly. 

3. Based on this passage, which of the following statements is NOT true? 

A. Our behavior influences our dogs’ behavior. 

B. Dogs enjoy being rewarded by their owners. 

C. Say nothing even when your dog has bitten you. 

D. Training a dog takes patience and time. 

4. The author thinks that a better way to train a dog is 

A. punish him for any mistake he has made. B. reinforce his good behavior with a treat. 

C. tolerate him no matter what he does. D. always be kind to him and don’t scold him. 


THE END 
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O It’s plain common sense — the more happiness 
you feel, the less unhappiness you experience. It’s 
plain common sense, but it’s not true. Recent re¬ 
search reveals 1 that happiness and unhappiness are 
not really flip sides 2 of the same emotion. They are 
two distinct ' feelings that, coexisting, rise and fall 
independently. 

© “You’d think that the higher a person’s level of 
unhappiness, the lower their level of happiness and 
vice versa®,” says Edward Diener, a University of Il¬ 
linois professor of psychology who has done much 
of the new work on positive and negative emotions. 
But when Diener and other researchers measure 5 
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© vice versa 

© measure ['me 33 (r)] v. Mi 


© reveal [rivi:l] v. S # 
(D flip side ]%M 
(D distinct [di’stirjktl a. 
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people’s average 1 levels of happiness and unhap¬ 
piness, they often find little relationship between 
the two. 



© The recognition® that feelings of happiness and 
unhappiness can coexist much like love and hate in 
a close relationship may offer valuable clues on how 
to lead a happier life. It suggests, for example, that 
changing or avoiding things that make you miserable 8) 
may well make you less miserable but probably won’t 
make you any happier. That advice is backed up by 
an extraordinary 1 series of studies which indicate ia 
that a genetic® predisposition y for unhappiness may 
run in certain families. On the other hand, research¬ 
ers have found, happiness doesn’t appear to be 
anyone’s heritage 1 . The capacity 11 for joy is a talent 
you develop largely for yourself. 
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© average [aev3rid3] a. 

© recognition [.rekogmj^n] n. iA£p 
© miserable fmizarabl] a. plt4^ 
© extraordinary [ikstroid^n^n] a. 

© indicate findikeit] v. 



® genetic [d3i'netik] a. 

© predisposition [^prii.dispszijan] n. Mfa 
© heritage [heritid3] n. it/ 1 ' 

© capacity [ks’paesiti] n. 






1. According to the passage, which of the following statements is true? 

A. The higher a person’s level of unhappiness, the higher their level of happiness. 

B. The lower a person’s level of unhappiness, the higher their level of happiness. 

C. A person’s level of happiness has little to do with their level of unhappiness. 

D. A person’s happiness depends on successful avoidance of things that make them miserable. 

2. According to the passage, which of the following statements is true? 

A. The tendency to be unhappy is inherited, and happiness is, too. 

B. The tendency to be unhappy is inherited, but happiness is not. 

C. The tendency to be happy is inherited, but unhappiness is not. 

D. Neither happiness nor unhappiness can be inherited. 

3. Edward Diener believes that 

A. you can feel happiness and unhappiness at the same time. 

B. your average levels of happiness and unhappiness are about the same. 

C. unhappiness is the opposite side of happiness. 

D. your unhappiness can be reduced if you are with your family. 


THE END 
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O Recent fires have destroyed much of Indone¬ 
sian forests and pose 1 the latest threat® to the sur¬ 
vival of the endangered 1 orangutans ® (red-haired 
apes ! ). Thirty orangutans fleeing their burning for¬ 
est home have been killed by villagers, who see the 
animals as crop raiders 7 . Orangutan mothers have 
been killed so that their young can be captured® 
and sold into the illegal 1 wildlife® pet® trade. Or- 
angutan experts continue to receive orangutan in- 
fants whose mothers have been killed while search¬ 
ing for food in plantations® and fields. 
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© threat [0ret] n. ft) 

© endangered [in'deir^sd] a. M 
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© flee [fli:] v. 

© raider freicbj n. 

© capture [’kasptja(r)] v. M££ 
© illegal [I'lirgl] a. 


<S> wildlife [waildlaif] n. ■ 

© pet [pet] n . % 

© plantation [plaen'teijan] n, (^hH 
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© The fires, caused by drought and coupled 
with " fire-setting methods to clear forests, have 
destroyed more than two million acres®. When 
fire gets into the rainforests’ layer® of dry peat ® 
(partly decayed ® plant material which covers the 
soil), it can burn slowly off and on " for months 
or years after the original fire. These Fires con¬ 
tinue until heavy rainfall soaks ” the peat through 
and through ®. Orangutans once numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands, but their population® has 
dropped to roughly • 25,000 due to fire, the de¬ 
struction of forests from felling® trees for timber® 
and agriculture®, and losses linked to the live-ani¬ 
mal trade. Before the fires, only two percent of the 
orangutans’ original habitat® remained, and now, 
their habitat has become even smaller. 
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@ drought [draut] n. ^Jf- 
® couple with ... ijpJi 
© acre ['eika(r)] n. 

© layer [’leiD(r)] n. B 
© peat [pi :t] n. 

© decayed [di'keid] a. 


©off and on 
© soak [sauk] v. 

© through and through 
@ population [.pDpju’leiJ^nj n. Ao ($0 
© roughly [Va fli] ad. 

© fell [fel] v. 


@ timber [’timbd(r)] n. A#. A# 
@> agriculture ['$grikAltj3(r)] n. jfcjk 
© habitat ['haebitaet] n. 








1. Which of the following is NOT a reason for the decrease of orangutans in Indonesia? 

A. The forests have been burned to get land for agriculture. 

B. Most of orangutans’ forests have been destroyed. 

C. Mother orangutans have been sold into the live-animal business. 

D. Trees have been cut down for human profits. 

2. According to this passage, fires in Indonesia. 

A. will not end until it starts to rain, 

B. will eventually be put out by human effort. 

C. will die out in a few days when the trade winds blow. 

D. will only stop when the peat is totally wet. 

3. What is the best title for this passage? 

A. Fires in Indonesia Keep on Flaming . 

B. Orangutans Are Precious Animals. 

C. Fires Drive Orangutans to Danger. 

D. Orangutans Endanger the Crops ol Indonesia. 


THE END 
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Erosion ! of America’s farmland by wind and 
water has been a problem since settlers first put 
the prairies " and grasslands under the plow in 
the nineteenth century. By the 1930s, more than 282 
million acres® of farmland were damaged by erosion. 
After 40 years of conservation efforts, soil erosion 
has accelerated ' due to new demands placed on 
the land by heavy crop production. In the years 
ahead, soil erosion and the pollution problems it 
causes are likely to replace petroleum ' scarcity as 
the nation’s most critical natural resource problem. 
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® erosion [i’r3U33n] n. 

© prairie [preari] n. A ¥ $ 
© plow [plau] «. 

© acre ['eiko(r)] n. 




© conservation [, kerns'veijan] n. 
© accelerate [sk'seloreit] v. ilPife 
7} petroleum [pi trauhom] n. 





1* Which of the following areas is probably worse in land erosion? 

A. Areas which were once prairie. 

B. Areas which were once grasslands. 

C. Areas which produce many crops. 

D. Areas which have a lot of petroleum production. 

2. It can be inferred from the passage that 

A. soil erosion is worse than it was in the nineteenth centurv. 

B. after 4< > years of conservation efforts, up to 282 million acres were damaged by erosion. 

C. the settlers ot the nineteenth century followed better environmental practices than those 

of the 1930s. 

D. heavy crop production is necessary to meet the demands of the nation and prevent a 
critical disaster. 

3. It can be inferred from the passage that 

A. petroleum will be the most critical natural resource problem. 

B. petroleum is causing heavy soil erosion and pollution problems. 

C. soil erosion has caused humans to place new demands on heavy crop production. 

D. soil erosion, pollution, and petroleum scarcity are critical problems that the nation faces. 


THE END 
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O From its beginnings in the tenth century until 
the end of the 18th, Yiddish 1 was the virtually® un¬ 
contested medium of oral communication among 
Jews throughout Eastern and Western Europe. Along¬ 
side Hebrew, it was also an important medium of 

r 

literary® communication. Then, in response to the 
Emancipation®, there arose a strong interest in 
converting' Jewish society from the use of Yiddish 
to that of other, non-Jewish vernaculars 7 . This 
attempt, successful in most of the German-language 
sphere s and in Holland, had only marginal ’ effects 
in Eastern Europe. There, on the cont rary, the num¬ 
ber of Yiddish speakers increased rapidly as the Jew- 
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© Yiddish fjidifl n. MMttig, #if 

(D virtually [v3:tjuDli] ad. 

CD medium [mirdism] n. 

(D literary [I iteran] a. 


© emancipation [i.maensi'peij^n] n. 

© convert [k3n’v3:t] v. 

@ vernacular [v3'n£ekjub(r)) «. iio, 
® sphere [sfia(r)] 

® marginal [’ma^in^l] a . 



























ish population burgeoned :u , and a new flowering of 
Yiddish literature, contemporary 11 with the rebirth of 
Hebrew literature, took place. The great migratory 17 
movements of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
caused the Yiddish community to expand to the far 
corners ol the earth. 


© Over the centuries, spoken Yiddish in its vast 
territorial® scattering became regionally differen¬ 
tiated®, but !'or written communication fairly 
uniform standards were maintained. This was true 
of the old literary language, which held sway 11 until 
the early decades of the 19th century, and is true 
again of Modern Standard Yiddish, which developed 
as a supraregional 17 formation from the middle of 
that century. The worldwide relative homogeneity® 
of standard Yiddish is all the more remarkable since 
it developed without the aid of the coercive® forces 
provided by a national state (such as a unified school 
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© burgeon ['b3:d38n] v. 

© contemporary [ksn’temparori] a. 
© migratory fmaigrstori] a. 

© territorial [.ten’toirial] a. 

® differentiate [.difs’renj’ieit] v. 


© uniform [juimfaim] a . — 

© sway [swci] n. 

© supraregional ts/u:pr3ri:d3an3l] a. 

© homogeneity [ h3um3^d3i'ni:3ti] n. fpJMM 
© coercive [kau sisiv] a. 









system); what uniformity there is must be attributed ® 
to the sheer®, centripetal®, nation-forming will of 
the speech community. 




attribute [a'tribjuitj v. (J3 ®-f 
sheer [Ji3{r)] a. 

@ centripetal [sen'tripitol] a. 
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1. From the tenth through the eighteenth centuries, among European jews, 1 iddish was 

A. the major spoken language, 

B. only a spoken language. 

C. used less than non-jewish vernaculars. 

). the major formal literary language. 

2. The author feels that Modern Standard Yiddish developed as it did because of 

A. the nation-forming will of speakers of Yiddish. 

B. the use of Yiddish in school systems. 

J 

C. the founding of a national state. 

D. the expansion of the Yiddish community. 

3. According to the author, in the years following the Emancipation, the size of the Jewish 
population in Eastern Europe 

A. increased slowly. B. remained constant. 

C. decreased rapidly. D. increased rapidly. 

4. What is unusual about the Yiddish language according to the author? 

A. It has stayed very much the same since the tenth century. 

B. The spoken language is very different from the written language. 

C. It is quite uniform, although it was never the national language of a state. 

D. Today, it is solely a literary language. 

5. What caused Yiddish to be used in so many different countries? 

A. The development of Modern Standard Yiddish. 
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B. It was the major language used in religious services. 

C. The emigration of many Jews from Europe around 1900. 

D. The increase in the Jewish population. 



THE END 
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The cicada 1 exemplifies - an insect species 
which uses a combinatorial communication system. 
In their life cycle, communication is very important, 
for only through the exchange of sounds do cicadas 
know where to meet and when to mate. Three di 
ferent calls are employed for this purpose. Because 
of their limited sound producing mechanisms 1 , ci¬ 
cadas can make only ticks and buzzes. The only way 
they can distinguish between congregation® and 
courtship 7 calls is by varying the rate with which 
they make ticks and buzzes. The congregation call 
consists of 12 to 40 ticks, delivered rapidly, followed 
by a two-second buzz. It is given by males but at- 
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(D cicada [si’kaida] n. # 

© exemplify [ig’zemplifai] v. 

(D combinatorial [.kDmbma'tDinsl] a, 
(D mechanism [mekDnizam] n. #1$'] 





© distinguish [di'stnjgwiJ’] v. E^h 
© congregation [.koggrigeijan] n. 

7 courtship ['koitjip] n. ^ 











tracts cicadas of both sexes. Once they are all 
together, the males use courtship calls. The prelimi¬ 
nary 5 call, a prolonged 55 , slow ticking, is given when 
the male notices a female near him. The advanced 
call, a prolonged series of short buzzes at the same 
slow rate, is given when a female is almost within 
grasp®. The preliminary call almost invariably oc¬ 
curs before the advanced call, although the latter is 
given without the preliminary call occurring first if a 
female is suddenly discovered very near by. During 
typical courtship, though, the two calls together re¬ 
sult in ticking followed by a buzzing — the same 
pattern which comprises 01 the congregation call but 
delivered at a slower rate. In this way, cicadas show 
efficient use of their minimal J sound producing 
ability, organizing two sounds delivered at a high 
rate as one call and the same sounds delivered at a 
slow rate as two more calls. 
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(8) preliminary [prilim/nan] a. 

(§) prolonged [prs'brjd] a. ^ 
® grasp [grcusp] n. 


© comprise [ksm'praiz] v, && 
© minimal [minimal] a. H: 





1. The cicada congregation call 

A. attracts only males. B. is given by both sexes. 

C. is given only by males. D. attracts only females. 

2. During typical courtship, when a male cicada first notices a female near him, he gives 

A. the two courtship calls together. B. a series of slow ticks. 

C. 12 to 40 rapid ticks. D. a two-second buzz. 


3. According to this passage, why is communication so important for cicadas? 

A. It helps them defend themselves against other insect species. 

B. It warns them of approaching danger. 

. R 

C. It separates the males from the females. 

D. It is necessary tor the continuation of the species. 

4. How does the congregation call differ from the two courtship calls together? 

A. It is delivered at a slower rate. B. It is delivered at a faster rate. 

C. The ticks precede the buzzes. D. The buzzes precede the ticks. 


THE END 
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O Invention is an act of creativity that results in 1 
a device process or technique novel 2 enough to pro¬ 
duce a significant change in the application® of 
technology. The application is fundamental® to 
invention. Credit for invention has frequently been 
claimed' for someone who conceived 7 an idea, but 
the inventor is the person who not only had the idea 
but worked out the method of putting it into 
practice. Thus Leonardo da Vinci conceived of flying 
machines and self-propelled ® vehicles and showed 
great ingenuity - in working out possible designs, 
but he did not invent either the airplane or the 
automobile. 
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(D result in -i'ffc 
% novel ['nDval] a. $ff pf 
® application [.aepli’keij^n] n. j&Jf 
(D fundamental [.fAncb’mentel] a. 

(D credit [kredit] n. $}%, 


© claim [kleimj v. 

© conceive [ksn'siiv] v. 
©self-propelled a. 

© ingenuity [jn^i'njujsti] n. 
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© The element of novelty has various forms; it may 
be a new device or process, or even material, but it 
may also consist of a combination of existing knowl¬ 
edge in a manner not previously thought of. James 
Watt added a separate condensingchamber" — a 
new device — to Thomas Newcomen’s atmospheric 
engine and created the steam engine; the basic 
• patent® of the Wright brothers was their method of 
warping® the wings in coordination with rudder® 
movements in order to attain lateral 1 stability, es¬ 
sentially a combination of existing techniques. 

© Novelty is so difficult to define lff that in mod¬ 
ern times it usually has to be determined in each 
specific case by patent offices and ultimately 17 by 
courts of law. 

© The characteristics of inventiveness are as dif¬ 
ficult to define as novelty. In modern times, when 
inventors have been identified, they usually appear 
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® condense [kan'dens] v. Ji.%8 
© chamber [ tjeimbafr)] n. 

© patent [pei tant] n. 4tMi£> 

© warp [wo:p] v. #1 


® rudder [’rAdsfr)] n. 'fa |p] J-& 

© lateral [’lastsrsl] a. 

© define [di'fain] v. T%LX 
© ultimately [Altimitii] ad. HJp 











to share the following qualities: an insatiable® 
curiosity; determination in pursuit of their ideas, 
sometimes to the point of obsession w ; technical 
training or native technical skill; some familiarity with 
science; and the indefinable® trait® called creativity. 



® insatiable [in’seifjabl] a. @ indefinable [ ( mdifains>bl] a. 

© obsession [ob’sejan] n. <3> trait [trei, treit] n. #,4 
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1. What is the essential condition of an invention? 

A. Creative conception. B. Novel imagination. 

C. insatiable curiosity. D. Practical application. 

2. What type of invention was the Wright brothers’ flying machine? 

A. A new device. B. A new process. 

C. A new material. D. A combination of existing knowledge. 

3. Why do some cases of patent have to be determined in courts of law? 

A. The inventions are always novel. 

J 

B. A combination of existing techniques is too complicated. 

C. It is not usually easy to decide if something is novel enough to be an invention. 

D. Patent offices should maintain a neutral position in disputes. 

4. What quality is most difficult to describe in an inventor? 

A. Creativity. B. Curiosity. 

J 

C. Determination. D. Technical training. 

5. What can be a most suitable topic for this passage? 

A. On Invention. B. Historical and Contemporary Inventors. 

C. Qualities of Inventors. D. Credit for Invention. 


THE END 





O I know science’s limitations, but with my wor¬ 
ship 1 of science 1 always let the scientists do the 
groundwork, having complete confidence in them. I 
let them discover the physical universe for me — 
the physical universe that I desire so much to know. 
Then, after getting as much as possible of the 
scientist’s knowledge, I remember that human be¬ 
ings are greater than the analytical^ scientist, that 
the latter cannot tell us everything, cannot tell us 
about the most important things, the things that 
make for happiness. 
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© It is instead intuitive thinking that alone can 
help us attain® the truth and wisdom of living. Truly 
intuitive thinking is always the type of thinking that 
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® intuitive [in’tyuntiv] a . 

® attain [stem] v. $M 


(D worship [’w3:Jip] tl. 5^ ^ 
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is sort ofwarm, emotional, and half-humorous, mixed 
in part with idealism and in part with delightful 
nonsense 5 . Great wisdom consists in not demand¬ 
ing too much of human nature, and yet not altogether 
spoiling 1 it by indulgence®. One must try to do 
one’s best and at the same time, one must, when 
rewarded by partial success or confronted s with par¬ 
tial failure, say to oneself, “1 have done my best.” 
This is about all the philosophy of living that one 
needs. 
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© After science has done its groundwork, religion, 
art, literature, and philosophy must take their right¬ 
ful place in human life. These things do not seem to 
tie together with science in the modern world; the 
specialist has taken over the human being. For sci¬ 
ence can never replace art, religion, literature and 
philosophy. Next to knowledge, we must retain ®, 
and never lose, a taste for life, a respect for life, a 
sense of wonder at life, and a proper and reasonable 
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(3) nonsense [nonsans] n. .© confront [kan’frAnt] v. ®*f, ifift 

© spoil [spDil] V. £ifs iM © retain [n'tein] v. 

7 indulgence [in’dAld^ns] n. 



attitude toward life. The taste for life must be simple, 
the respect for life must be truly profound®, the 
sense of wonder must be fully alive, and the attitude 
o life must be harmonious 11 and reasonable. 
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1. According to this passage, which of the following is one of science’s limitations? 

A. Science cannot make us live happily. 

B. Science cannot discover knowledge. 

* 

C. Science cannot lead us to success. 

D. Science cannot give us confidence. 

2. According to the author, intuitive thinking is something that 

A. scientists use to discover knowledge. 

B. people can do, but animals cannot. 

C. students can learn in school. 

D. we need to lead a better life. 

3. The author recommends that we should 

A. be satisfied with moderate achievement. 

B. avoid failure at all costs. 

C. ignore human nature. 

D. drive ourselves to be the best. 

4. The author thinks that in the modern world 

A. a true taste for life depends upon science. 

B. science is closely related to the humanities. 

C. harmony can be found among scientists. 

D. experts have controlled our way of life. 

5. Which of the following statements best reflects the author s opinion as stated in this passage? 
A. Science teaches us more about life than art, religion, literature and philosophy. 



B. Art, religion, literature and philosophy are no less important than science. 

C. Science should replace religion as a new faith for people today. 

D. Knowledge of the physical universe gives us wisdom about life. 


THE END 
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O The popularity of organic foods can be traced 
to many people’s nostalgia - for a simpler, more 
pioneerlike life-style. And many people believe that 
organic foods are safer than foods produced on a 
large scale by traditional methods. Many people also 
believe that these organic foods contain more and 
better nutrients than conventional food. 
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© In fact, plants absorb all their food directly 
from the soil in inorganic form, no matter where the 
nutrients may originally have come from. Experi¬ 
ments in Michigan and in England that went on for 
twenty-five years were unable to find any difference 
in plants raised organically and plants raised with 
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© nutrient [ n/u:tmnt] n. 

© absorb [ob’so:b, *'zD:b] v. 


® organic [oi'gaemk] a. 

CD nostalgia [nn’stseldyo] n, If IB 












chemical fertilizers ®. Things that do affect nutrient 
content are climate, time of harvest, and genetics ; 
— but no difference results when plants are grown 
organically. 
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© Neither are organically grown plants free from 
chemicals 5 * 7 * 9 such as pesticides v . Some pesticides 
' leave traces in the soil for years; these traces may be 
absorbed by the plant that is “organically” grown. 
Rainfall may wash pesticides from neighboring farms 
onto “organic” fields, and sprays or other applica¬ 
tions of chemicals may drift® and cause the same 
problem. 
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© Furthermore, all foods — whether grown con¬ 
ventionally or organically — may contain toxic 
substances 1 to some degree; the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration (FDA) maintains constant checks to en¬ 
sure that these substances are kept at a harmless 
level, but aflat ox in ( ~\ a mold 11 that causes cancer, 
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CD chemical [kemik^l] n. 

(D pesticide [’pestisaid] n. fcM 

(9) application [.aeph'keijan] n. j^jf] 


@) drift [drift] i>. 
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© substance [sAbstans] n. 
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may grow on corn or peanuts or be present in milk. 
Lead and arsenic® are sometimes present in 
bonemeal - or seafood. And many vegetables con¬ 
tain poisonous compounds such as oxalic '* acid 
and nitrite ' compounds. The point is that these may 
be present in a given 'ood, no matter how the food 
was grown and cultivated ”. Toxic substances in food 
do not necessarily have to come from fertilizers or 
chemical sprays. 
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© arsenic [aisamk] «. SlfcH © nitrite [naitrait] n. 

© bonemeal fb3un.m1l] n. 1 W @ cultivate fkAltiveit] v. 
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1. This passage is mainly about 

A. the rise in demand for organic food in the last decade. 

B. how organic plants are grown. 

C. the toxic substances that are contained in both organically and inorganically grown food. 

D. the numerous fallacies in people’s concepts about organically grown foods. 


2. The popularity of organic foods can be traced to all of the following EXCEPT 

A. people’s longing for a simpler life-style. 

B. people’s fear of vascular disease. 

C. people’s belief that organic foods are safer. 

1). people’s belief that plants grown traditionally are not as nutritious. 

3. Which of the following can be concluded from the passage? 

A. There is some risk of toxic substances in all types of food grown in the earth. 

B. Organic foods are more expensive because of the expense of growing them. 

C. Organic foods are more nutritious, though more expensive. 

D. The FDA strongly recommends organically grown foods. 


4. The passage suggests that 

A. in the long run, inorganic foods are more dangerous than organic ones. 

B. the organic food industry is preying on the public’s misconceptions about its product. 

C. organic foods are safe because they are controlled by the FDA. 

1). higher food prices are a result of organic foods. 

t 

5. Which term is organic food interchangeably used with? 

A. Traditional food. B. Popular food. 
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]. Ethnic food. 


D. Natural food. 


6. The author’s attitude toward the alleged superiority of organic food is 


A. ironical. 


B. neutral. 


C. negative. 


D, positive. 


THE END 
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The major forms of English as a first language 
(in Britain, North America, Australia, New Zealand) 
do not seem to be diverging 1 from one another any 
longer, and in some respects - even seem to be 
converging , and it is likely that they will continue 
to constitute a more or less unified language as a 
major medium 1 of international intercourse ’. The 
slowing down of the divergent trend has been due 
to the great development of communications 
'aircraft, telegraph, telephone ) and the rise of mass 
media (the popular press ’ , the cinema 7 , radio, 
television). These things have been mutual \ but at 
present the major influence is the language of the 
United States, and this influence penetrates ev- 
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X diverge [dai'v3:d3] v. 

(D respect [ri’spekt] n. ® 

X converge [ksn'v3:d3] v. 5CIR 


© medium fmiidiam] n . 

(5) intercourse fmtskois] n. ^cilt 

(6) press [pres] n. iff fU ^ 


7 cinema [sinamo] n. 

(8) mutual ['mjuitjual] a. Jl+Blft 

(9) penetrate [’penitreit] v. 













erywhere that English is spoken as a first language. E 0 — ^ 

Not only do Americans form by far the largest single i&/'6. ££ 

body of speakers of English, but also they have a fr&&¥lSbxtVL&. 
preponderance M of economic and political power 
and prestige ^. 


@ preponderance [priponcbrens] n. DLj$ 
ill) prestige [pre’stig] n. 






1. The difference between Britain English and American English has diminished mainly because 
of 

A. the isolation of Britain. 

B. the political hegemony of Britain. 

%! 

C. the great development of communications. 

D. the fact that more people have visited the U.S.. 


2. American English has more influence than any other major forms of English because 

A. American English is easier to learn. 

B. the US. is more powerful in economic and political spheres. 

C. American English is intrinsically superior. 

D. other major forms of English are coming to convergence. 


3. Which of the following statements is NOT claimed by the author? 

A. English is a first language in New Zealand. 

B. English is a major medium of international communications. 

(1. The differences among forms of English spoken in many places will be reduced. 

D. There will be no difference between British English and American English in the near 
future. 


THE END 
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O Stories are not merely 1 extras ' in our life. They 
are vital nourishment 1 in the process of becom¬ 
ing fully human. I remember many books 1 read in 
childhood such as The Secret Garden, Peter Pan, and 
Alice in Wonderland®. These books, among others, 
started me on the road to becoming human and I 
am awed ! and grateful . 
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© I remember books such as these and I am 
deeply troubled by publishers whose main goal is 
to make a profit®. These publishers sell only what 
children say they like to read. However, 1 don’t know 
of any parents who feed their children only 
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(D merely [’miah] ad. K , fK. 

CD extra fekstra] n. 

(3) vital fvaitlj a. 

© nourishment [nAnJmont] «. 

(D wonderland [’wAndalaend] «. fill 
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awed [o:d] «. H 

grateful [’greitful] «. 

D profit [’profit] «. f'J M 

D feed [fi:d] v. f rt 
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sugared " cereals" and bubble gum - because that 
is what the children say they like to eat. 
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© The best way to cultivate ® children’s tastes is 
to read to them, starting at birth and keeping on 
and on®. “Let me hear you read it” is a test. “Let me 
read it to you” is a gift. So as a mother, let me urge 
you to read your children as many stories as possible. 
For if we are careless in the matter of nourishing ® 
the imagination, the world will pay for it. In fact, we 
can see that in many cases that the world already 
has. 
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O Some people think that reading stories is a 
way to kill time® when the real world needs tend¬ 
ing to 17 . But books show me ways of being, ways of 
doing, ways of dealing with people and situations 
and problems that I could never have thought up on 
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© sugared [’Jugad] a. 

© cereal fsiarisl] n. ( lit, ^ ^ if # ) -f - ## & 

© bubblegum yfeyfelt 
© cultivate fkAltiveit] v. 


© on and on ^ 

© nourish I'nAriJ] v. 
©kill time 
©tend to fig# 
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my own. I am not killing time; I am trying to under¬ 
stand life. 
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@ To illuminate® and make whole — 1 may not 
be equal to the task, but at least I know how impor¬ 
tant the task is. Even though people today admire 
wealth and power, I am grateful to be among those 
who, reaching to be human, gather their children 
about the fire and tell them stories. 



@ illuminate [I'l/uimmeit] v. 
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1. The three books mentioned in the first paragraph of this passage were 

A. all required reading in English class. 

B. books that the author found in a public library. 

C. important to the personal development of the author. 

D. among the childhood books that the author liked the least. 

2. The author criticizes 

A. publishers for making money by catering to the tastes of children. 

B. parents for allowing their children to eat only the food they like. 

C. publishers for selling books which are far too expensive. 

D. parents for spending too little money on children’s books. 

3. According to this passage, reading stories is 

A, a pastime for relaxing oneself B, a kind of intellectual growth. 

C. a part of one’s schoolwork. D. a way to forget problems. 

4. Why does the author persuade parents to read stories to children? 

A. It is beneficial to children’s performance on reading comprehension tests. 

B. It helps children develop their characters and creative abilities. 

f It encourages children to complete their household chores faster. 

D. It assists children in learning how to read by themselves. 


THE END 
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The American Indian voices of the past have not 
been lost. A few authentic® accounts of American 
western history were recorded by Indians either in 
pictographs ' or in broken English, and some man¬ 
aged to get published in obscure journals -', 
pamphlets®, or books of small circulation ®. In the 
late nineteenth century, when the white man’s curi¬ 
osity about Indian survivors ot the wars reached a 
high point, enterprising 7 newspaper reporters fre¬ 
quently interviewed - warriors and chiefs and gave 
them an opportunity to express their opinions on 
what was happening in the West. The quality of these 
interviews varied greatly, depending upon the 
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® authentic [a:’Gentile] a. 

(D pictograph fpikteygraif] n. 
CD obscure [ab'skjuaO*)] a, 

© journal [’carnal] n. . f*J 
CD pamphlet fpaemflit] n. 


© circulation [,s 3 :kjo'IeiJ^n] n. Jt frit 
CD enterprising [entspraizig] a. &&&<:$ 
(D interview ['intavju:] v. iff I’ej 
© vary [Veori] v. 








abilities of the interpreters and the inclination® of 
the Indians to speak freely. Some feared reprisals® 
for telling the truth, while others delighted in 
hoaxing M reporters with tall tales 11 and shaggy-dog 
stories®. Contemporary® newspaper statements by 
Indians must therefore be viewed with skepticism 17 , 
although some of them are masterpieces m of irony® 
and others burn with outbursts 1 of poetic fury®. 
Among the richest sources of first person statements 
by Indians are the records of treaty ® councils® and 
other formal meetings with civilian and military rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States government; record¬ 
ing clerks, using a new stenographic ‘ system, sat 
beside the official interpreter. Even when the meet¬ 
ings were in remote parts of the West, someone 
usually was available® to write down the speeches, 
and because of the slowness of the translation 
process, most of what was said could be recorded in 
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® interpreter [m’t3:prit3(r)] «. 

© inclination [,mkli’neijan] n. Ml*3 
© reprisal [n'praizalj n. 

© hoax [hauks] v. 

® tall tale 

© shaggy-dog story % i# H ^ 

© contemporary [kan'temparan] a. ^ 
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© skepticism [skeptisizam] n. 

© masterpiece [’ma:stapi:s] n. fci'f 
© irony [ aiarani] n. RM, 

@) outburst [’autb3:st] n. M-M. 

@) fury ['fjusn] n. 

© treaty [’tri:ti] n. 


@1 council [’kaunsal] n. 

® stenographic [.stensu grasfik] a. a$. 
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© remote [rimsut] a. 

© available [a 1 veibbl] a. 
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long-hand®. Interpreters quite often were half- 
bloods^ who knew spoken languages but seldom 
could read or write. Like most oral people, they and 
the Indians depended upon imagery to express their 
thoughts, so that the English translations were filled 
with graphic similes ® and metaphors ■ of the natu¬ 
ral world. If an eloquent Indian had a poor 
interpreter, his words might have been made to seem 
flat® or uninteresting, but a good interpreter could 
make a poor speaker sound poetic. 
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@ long-hand ftag.haend] «. #ifc4§^ 5 - fat [H^t] a. 

® half-blood [’harfbkd] n. jfciiA 
® simile fsimih] n. 

® metaphor[metaf3(r)] n. 

©> eloquent [’ebkwant] a . 






1. According to the passage, newspaper reporters interviewed Indians in order to 

A. show how much imagery the Indians used. 

B. satisfy the white people’s curiosity about Indians. 

C. provide an accurate historical record. 

D. create interest in Indian problems. 

2. The white man’s curiosity about the Indian was greatest 

A. after 1950. 

B. just before 1800. 

C. just before 19(H). 

D. between 190< f and 1950. 

3. The author is skeptical of Indian statements in newspapers because 

A. some Indians were afraid they would be punished if they told the truth. 

B. reporters had very lithe contact with Indians. 

C. the government usually regulated what the reporters could write about. 

D. the Indians used many metaphors. 

4. The records of meetings between Indians and government officials are accurate records 

of what Indians said because the 

A. interpreters were required to be half-bloods. 

B. slow translation process allowed accurate recording of what was said. 

C. Indians were very graphic in their expressions, 

D. Indians were always encouraged to speak freely at the meetings. 
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5. It is not always easy to tell ii an Indian was eloquent because 

A. poor interpreters could make eloquent Indians sound uninteresting. 

■ 

B. Indians were usually too afraid to speak. 

C. Indians usually spoke broken English. 

D. the English translations were usually poor. 


THE END 
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Artemisia Gentileschi was a painter active in the 
llrst hal of the seventeenth century, contemporary 1 
with Rubens and Dernini. She adopted the style of 
the influential Caravaggio, producing paintings of a 
forceful realism, which combined a penetrating ob¬ 


servation of life and a dramatic lighting that 
accentuated 1 volumes and textures®. Most art his¬ 


torians believe that there is seldom, if ever, any 
demonstrable ' quality of style or expression in 
painting by which the sex of the painter can be 
deduced , although the subject matter s might be 
revealing®. Artemisia seldom painted scenes from 
the New Testament ®, which was unusual for a sev- 
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(D contemporary [lon'temporan] a. 

<D adopt [a'dopt] v. 

CD penetrating [penitreitig] a. fR3|tA^ 

© accentuate [sk'sentjueit] v. 

© texture [ tekstjD(r)] n. 


© demonstrable [demsnstrabl] a. 

@ deduce [di’d/u:s] v. 

® subject matter jg# 

© revealing [n'viilig] a. AW &] 
® New Testament 














enteenth century painter. A woman of 
unimpreachable 11 virtue might have received 
commissions® to paint religious subjects for the 
Church. However, she was not believed to be such a 
woman. Stories were circulated® about her, though 
at least some of them are known to be false. She was 
an independent career woman with responsibilities 
not only to herself but also to a child whom she had 
borne during an early, unsuccessful marriage to a man 
named Stiattesi. There is no documentary 14 evidence 
that patrons ® believed there ought to be restrictions ® 
on the subjects Artemisia might paint. But in nearly 
every one of her extant 17 works a female is the 
principal® subject, and usually a female under duress®. 
Artemisia probably devoted most of her time to cer¬ 
tain themes not for emotional reasons connected 
with her sex or her past but because they are what 
her male patrons ordered. In this respect 3 ’ a double 
standard was applied against her. The private lives of 
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© unimpreachable [.Ammpritjsbl] a. 

© commission [ksmijbn] n. 

© circulate [’s3:kjuleit] v. yjfeiit 
® documentary [.dDkju'mentari] a. X##J 
© patron fpeitran] n, 


© restriction [ri’strikfan] n. 
© extant [ek staent] a. 

© principal [prinsapal] a. 

© duress [d/ua'res] n. 

© respect [rispekt] n. A ffi 
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male painters, however dissolute® — Caravaggio, for > JLib£ & ^'^42- 

example — seldom seem to have affected the na- 

ture of the commissions they received. 'ft#!'IMS’ - 


(g) dissolute [’disdl/ujt] a. T&.$k$h 
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1. Artemisia’s style can be described as 


C. realistic and dramatic. 


B. highly personal. 
D. almost masculine. 

a 


2. Most of Artemisia’s works involved 

A. women with independent personalities. B. scenes from nature. 

C. scenes from the New Testament, D. women under duress. 


3. The subjects Artemisia painted were influenced mostly by 

A. the styles of the seventeenth century. B. what her patrons wanted from her. 

C. what the Church allowed. D. her femininity. 

4. Artemisia’s contemporaries apparently thought of her as 

A. a woman of little virtue. B. an influential painter. 

C. an over-emotional painter. D, a woman of great virtue. 

5. Commissions for church art work were NOT given to 

A. any persons ot doubtful virtue. B. any women. 

C. men of doubtful virtue. D. women of doubtful virtue. 


THE END 
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Since dogs were domesticated 1 some 8,000 
years ago, they have undergone 2 most of the cul¬ 
tural and environmental changes that have affected 
their owners. Because they have shorter lives, 
however, dogs have gone through some 40,000 
generations, whereas human beings have gone 
through about 400. By studying the dog, we can get 
some idea of the future of mankind. The dog can 
serve as a genetic : pilot a for understanding the 
adaptability ' of the human race to changing social 
and environmental conditions. 
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© domesticate [do mestikeit] v. P# 
CD undergo [.Andogau] v. ixJh 
CD genetic [d 3 i'netik] a. 


© pilot [pailot] n. fr# 

© adaptability [s.dEepts'bibtt] n. ii&fi 






1. What main point is the author making in this passage? 

A. Dogs and people have similar life spans. 

B. Dogs suffer from physical neglect. 

C. Dogs find it difficult to adapt to environmental changes. 

D. Dogs and people undergo similar cultural and environmental changes in a particular society. 

2. What assumption does the author make about dogs and human beings? 

A. Neither species can be studied adequately in isolation of the other. 

B. The stresses of a particular environment and civilization affect dogs and people in similar 
ways, 

C. Comparative studies would not be relevant because owners affect the personalities of their 
pets. 

D. Different results would be obtained from the dogs if they lived with different people. 


THE END 
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Historically, some very successful societies have 
existed for millennia 1 with enormous inequalities® 
in the distribution® of economic resources — an¬ 
cient Egypt, imperial® Rome, classical China, the 
Incas, the Aztecs. But all those societies had politi¬ 
cal and social ideologies that were congruent® 
with their economic realities. None believed in equal¬ 
ity in any sense whatsoever — not theoretically®, 
not politically, not socially, not economically. In an¬ 
cient Egypt and Rome the official ideology called for 
a very unequal sharing o power and economic 
rewards. A large fraction- of the population were slaves 
in ancient Rome and the official ideology held that sla- 
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(D millennia [mi'lems] n. millennium (^f- 

(I) inequality [.im'kwolsti] n. 

(3) distribution [.distri’bjuijan] n. 

(D imperial [imperial] a. ^ HI 


(5) ideology [,aid 1*0^31] n , 

© congruent [’koggroant] a, #'cr ^ 

7' theoretically [Qiaretik^li] ad. JivFJz 
® fraction [’frsekjan] n. /h 











very was good for those with a slave mentality®. An¬ 
cient environments made slavery seem fair to both 
great thinkers, such as Aristotle, and the slaves who 
were brought up in those societies. The political 
sphere 1(1 and the economic sphere believed in con¬ 
gruent inequalities. 
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1. The author’s primary concern is_inequalities in some ancient societies. 

A. economic. B. social. C. political. D. theoretical. 

2. Inequalities in the distribution of material resources in ancient societies were often 

A. contradictory to their social ideologies. 

B. inconsistent with their political practices. 

C. against great thinkers’ doctrines. 

D. agreeable with their official ideologies. 

a- 

3. Which of the following statements is NOT implied in the passage? 

A. Great thinkers favored slavery. 

B. Slaves did not feel unfairness. 

C. Equality is not a desirable value. 

D. Our sense of fairness differs from that of the ancient times. 


THE END 
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Scientists and government officials have known 
for several years that radiation 1 causes the mutations® 
I have described, which lead to illness, genetic 
damage, and death; yet, they continue to allow the 
unsuspecting public to be exposed to ' dangerous 
levels of radiation, and to have their food, water, 
and air contaminated by it. Ernest Sternglass made 
the comment that because of man’s fascination (i with 
nuclear power, “It appears that we have unwittingly® 
carried out an experiment with ourselves as guinea 
pigs '’ on a worldwide scale.” Millions of innocent 
people have paid the price of nuclear power through 
their suffering and untimely ‘ deaths. By inheriting" 
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CD radiation [.reidieijan] n. 

-i 

( 2 ) mutation [mjuCteiJan] n. 

©) genetic [dji’netik] a. 

CD be exposed to 

© contaminate [ksn'taemineit] v. 75^ 


© fascination [faesineijan] n. 

1 unwittingly [Anwitnjli] ad. ^ § ^iitfe 
® guinea pig 
© untimely [An'taimli] a. 

® inherit [inherit] v. 
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genetic damage caused by radiation, the future gen¬ 
erations of mankind may bear the burden as well. A 
multimillion dollar settlement 11 was awarded to Utah 
residents who proved that their cancers were caused 
by radioactive® fallout®. Whether or not radiation 
is indeed responsible for my own illness may never 
be proven. Nevert heless, I must bear the knowledge 
that, because of atmospheric® bomb tests performed 
before I was born, I am a prime® candidate l(; for de¬ 
veloping some form of cancer in my life-time, and if 
that happens, it won’t be because of fate or the will 
of God, but because of man’s unleashing a power 
he cannot control. 






© settlement [setlmsnt] n. faM 
© radioactive [xeidisu'eektiv] a. 

© fallout ffalaut] n. 

© atmospheric [.aetmss'fenk] a. A A #3 


© prime [praim] a. 

© candidate [kaendideit] n. A 
© unleash [An’liiJ] v. #$c 
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1. Which of the following statements is true? 

A. The public have been informed of the potential harm caused by radiation. 

B. The public have suspected the potential harm of being exposed to radiation. 

C. The public have not suspected the potential harm of being exposed to radiation. 

D. The public have ordered their food, water, and air to be contaminated by radiation. 

2. Because “we have unwittingly carried out an experiment with ourselves as guinea pigs on 
a worldwide scale,” 

A. our tuture generations will benefit from the experiment. 

B. scientists are fascinated with nuclear power. 

C. worldwide use of nuclear power is possible. 

D. millions of innocent people have suffered and probably have died. 

3. The author declares that 

A. her illness is caused by radiation. B. she might have cancer someday. 

C. she already suffers from cancer. D. it’s her fate to have cancer someday. 

4. Readers of this passage may infer that there has been high nuclear fallout in 

A. the world. B. all the states in America. C. Utah. D. New York. 


THE END 
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O Many people scoff 1 at superstitions® because 
they consider such beliefs to be unscientific. 
However, many scholars believe that some supersti¬ 
tions have a scientific basis. For example, people in 
England once used tea made from foxglove p ants 
to treat some forms of heart disease. Today, 
physicians 4 often prescribe *' digitalis®, a drug 
made from dried leaves of the purple foxglove, for 
patients with weak hear s. 

© Some superstitions have a practical 7 origin. For 
example, many people believe that lighting cigarettes 
for three individuals from one match® will bring bad 
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X scoff [skot] v. 

® superstition [.suipa'stijan] n. SUff 
CD foxglove ffbksgUv] n. 

® physician [fVziJbn] n. (ft#) 


© prescribe [pn'skraib] v. 
(D digitalis [ t did 3 i’teilis] n. 

(7) practical fpraektikl] a. 

(8) match [meetj] n. X^t 
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luck. This superstition may have originated 1 ' among 
soldiers during World War I (1914-1918). At night, a 
match that stayed lit long enough to light three ciga¬ 
rettes provided a target for the enemy. Another su¬ 
perstition involves hanging a bag of garlic ® around 
a child s neck for protection from illness. The garlic- 
filled bag has no supernatural® power. But its smell 
keeps away other children, including any who have 
a disease that the wearer of the bag might catch. 

© Most people have fears that make them 
insecure. Superstitions help overcome ® such fears 
by providing security. They reassure people that they 
will get what they want and avoid trouble. For 
example, millions of people believe in astrology 11 
and base important decisions on the position of the 
sun, moon, planets, and stars. Superstitions will prob¬ 
ably have a part in life as long as people fear each 
other and have uncertainties about the future. 
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© originate [a ridjmeit] v. 

©> garlic fgarlik] n. AH 

© supernatural [su:p3’n^tJor3l] «. 



© overcome [.auvo'kAm] u. 

U astrology [a'strotac^r] n. £4|^ 






1. Which of the following statements is NOT true? 

A. Some superstitions have a practical origin. 

B. All superstitions make most people insecure. 

C. Superstitions may he related to health and fate. 

D. Some superstitions may have a scientific basis. 

2. The phrase “scott at” in paragraph 1 means 

A. approve of. 

B. involve in. 

C. laugh at. 

D. back off. 

3. Digitalis is 

I#" 

A. made from leaves of the foxglove. 

B. used to treat heart disease. 

C. both a traditional and a modern drug for heart patients. 

D. all the above. 

4. Which of the following statements is NOT true about astrology 

A. It is a study of the position of planets and stars. 

B. It may be related to fortune-telling. 

C. It originated in the l c )th century. 

D. It may influence people’s decisions. 





5. Garlic 

A. is a kind of drug. 

B. has supernatural powers. 

C. can bring children good luck. 

D. has a strong smell that keeps a sick child away from the wearer of the bag ot garlic. 


THE END 
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If we are trying to change an affectively based 
attitude, it is best to fight emotions with emotions. 
Many advertisements 1 take the emotional approach ® 
— for example, ads for different brands 1 of soft 
drinks. Given that different brands of colas are not 
all that different, many people do not base their 
purchasing decisions on the objective ' qualities of 
the different brands. Instead of presenting facts, soda 
ads play to people's emotions, trying to associate 
feelings of excitement, youth, energy, and sexual 
attractiveness with their brand. 
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© advertisement [sd’vaitismant] n. f % 
(D approach [s'praotj] n. 


® brand [brsend] n, 

(D objective [Db'd3ektiv] a. 
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1. Soda ads work bv 

J 

A. stressing objective qualities. B. capitalizing on people’s feelings. 

C. lighting with one another. D, using logical arguments. 

2. How can we change an affectively based attitude? 

it 

A. By using logical arguments. B, By using arguments that are based on effects. 

C. By engaging people’s emotions. D. By fighting against people. 

3. Why do soda ads associate feelings of excitement, youth, energy, and sexual attractive¬ 
ness with their brand? 

A. Because they try to present facts. 

B. Because they try to make people excited, young, energedc, and sexually attractive. 

C. Because they try to make fun of people’s emotions. 

D. Because they try to arouse certain emotions. 

4. According to the passage, which of the following statements is true? 

A. Soda ads do not stress facts. 

B. Soda ads usually take the logical approach. 

C. People use different approaches when they purchase different brands of soft drinks. 

D. People consider objective qualities when they purchase soft drinks. 


THE END 
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O Books are like people. You may like a person 
without necessarily wanting to ask him or her home 
for supper. You may like a book without necessarily 
wanting to read or possess® it. So it is with the books 
in our shop. We know them all, we like them all, we 
enjoy their companionship®, because to a book¬ 
seller a book is not something to read; it is some¬ 
thing to handle, something to sell. To a bookseller a 
good book is something that is well designed and 
well made, and the handling of it gives him or her 
great pleasure. I know little and care nothing about 
weapons, yet I know that in my town there are many 
people with a passion for tanks. 1 can recognize a 
well-designed tank book when I am shown one, and 
it gives me great pleasure to order it, display it, and 
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(D companionship {ksm'psenjanjip] n. Fd# 




© possess [pa'zesj v. 









even introduce it to a customer with my personal 
recommendation". 




© Does it seem wrong that I am prepared to say t 
“Here is a good book,” when 1 have done no more 
than glance 1 at it? How can I judge a book about 
which I know nothing? The answer is that I can be¬ 
cause I can get the help of others, including the 
publisher, the reviewers^, and other customers. My 
personal judgment is confined to the book’s 
production, to its look and feel. I leave it to the ex¬ 
perts to judge the contents. 
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© reviewer [n’vju:3(r)] /t. 

© confine [kan'fam] v. Fiji 1 ] 


• © recommendation [.rekomen'dei Jan] «. ## 
© glance [gla:ns] v. fljF 


1. This passage states that a bookseller’s main concern about a book is its 

A. contents. B. appearance. C. cost. D. publisher. 

2. The author feels that he or she is NOT 

A. an expert on how well-written a book is. 

B. a good judge of a book’s design. 

C. someone who recommends books on weapons. 

D. a person who appreciates having books around. 

3. Which of the following statements does the author argue against? 

A. Booksellers usually charge customers too much for well-produced books. 

B. Booksellers should take delight in having books around them. 

C. Booksellers should always read a book before urging a customer to buy it. 

D. Booksellers should sell only books that have received good reviews. 


THE END 
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A house without books is like a house without 
windows. No human being has a right to bring up his 
or her children without surrounding them with books, 
if he or she has the means 1 to buy them. Children 
learn to read by being in the presence of books. The 
love of knowledge comes with reading and grows 
upon it. And the love of knowledge, in a young mind, 

is almost a warrant® against the inferior® excitement 
of passion and vices ®. 
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3) inferior [in’fisriDfr)] T ^ ^, £ &} 
i vice [vais] n. && 


CD means [mi:nz] n. 

CD warrant [wnrant] n. fail 












1. All of the followings are mentioned EXCEPT 

A. reading enhances a child’s love of knowledge. 

B. there is an analogy between books and windows to a house. 

(reading indirecdy guard a child against immoral conducts and weakness. 

D. children do not like reading by nature. 

2. Which of the following does the author stress as important in the learning process? 

A. The kind of books parents buy. 

B. Atmosphere. 

C. The educational level of the parents. 

D. The intelligence level of the children. 


THE END 
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human beings as her pupils 1 , the human race pre¬ 
sents a very curious" picture. We all sit together at 
a lecture and possess the necessary principle for un¬ 
derstanding it, yet we always pay more attention to 
the chatter of our fellow students than to the 


lecturer’s discourse®. Or, if our neighbor copies 
something, we sneak it from him, stealing what he 
may himself have heard imperfectly, and add to it 


our own errors of spelling and opinion. 








































(D pupil [pju:pal] n. 

(2) curious fkjoarias] a. 


(D chatter ['tj©t3(r)] n. © sneak [sni:k] v. 

@ discourse [disko.-s, dis'ko:s] n. jfi# 








1. The lecturer referred to in the passage is 

A. nature. B. a fellow student. 

C. the teacher. D. one’s neighbor. 

2. What the author tries to argue is 

A. we should see things as everyone else does. 

B. we as human beings are poor relative to nature. 

C. we should see things for ourselves. 

D. we often steal ideas from others. 


THE END 
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